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During the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference a Welcome Will Await You at 

the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 

24-28, in Room 524-A 


Make this room your headquarters and a 


meeting place for you and your friends 524 
A 

We shall have on display the many series of oO 
textbooks which cover the music problems 
from the kindergarten through the 
high school. These include: 

ROSAMUNDE 
Also a new text for teach- SINFONIETTA 
ers—MUSIC IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH THE MUSIC HOUR 
— THE SYMPHONY SERIES 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 

AN APPROACH ,"O HARMONY 

THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICAL TALENT 
MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR EVERY CHILD 
MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
A Statement by the President 














"ha proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution printed in the last Journal 
deserve the careful study of every music 
supervisor and teacher interested in the 
advancement of school music. The remark- 
able growth of the Conference, not only in 
size but in scope and importance, makes it 
imperative to organize the machinery in 
such a way that it will function most easily 
and effectively. 

In my term as president of the Conference 
I have felt increasingly the need of an execu- 
tive secretary who could have entire charge 
of the business affairs of the Conference. It 
is hard to realize the innumerable demands 
which go with the president’s office. The 
first duty is undoubtedly the building of a 
program which treats of all phases of school 
music. If supervisors are to give a week out 
of a crowded season and spend many dollars 
to attend the Conference, the program must 
be inspirational and definitely helpful. 

The president is the logical person in the 
Conference to keep in touch with other 
educational organizations such as the I.K.U. 
and different departments of the N.E.A. and 
to see that music is given its proper place on 


their programs. At the present time I could 
name a half dozen places in which the presi- 
dent should be doing this work for the ad- 
vancement of school music but is not so do- 
ing because all availabie time is occupied 
with business affairs of the Conference. 

Sooner or later the Conference must think 
this problem through to a conclusion. The 
Committee on Business Administration was 
appointed to set the Conference thinking. 

Because this problem is a business as 
well as a professional one, several business 
members of the Conference are included on 
the committee. These business members 
have been prominent among those who 
established and are carrying on the work of 
the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
They have been far-sighted in planning their 
service to music education through that 
Association and we need them to help us in 
thinking out a solution to our problem at 
this time. We have outgrown our machinery 
and must find a way to pay for new. If you 
have suggestions now is the time to make 
them. This is your Conference and your 
problem. Please give it thought. 

MABELLE GLENN, President 
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MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG BANDS 


Selected by Vicror L. F. Repmann. Edited by Joserpu E. Mappy. Arranged by Tom CLARK 
This new series completely meets the insistent demand of school- 
band directors and music supervisors for an edition of school band 
music similar in quality to our famous 


MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Selected and Edited by Victor L. F. REBMANN Arranged by Tom CLARK 


The music in both these series is well within the capabilities of the average high 
school Orchestra or band; and is so arranged that all parts are interesting and 
melodious, while the ranges of the various instruments are kept within easy 
limits. (The two series contain twelve suites each, as ‘ollows: SUITE I, SCHU- 
MANN; II, BACH; III, GRIEG; IV, CLASSIC DANCES; V, WEBER; 
VI, HANDEL; VII, MENDELSSOHN; VIII, BEETHOVEN; IX, SCHUBERT 
X, HAYDN; XI, MOZART; XII, TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


Write for complete descriptive pamphlet and specimen parts. 





NEW CATALOG! READY ABOUT MARCH 1ST! 
Graded Educational SPOON RIVER 


American Folk Dance 


It's purpose is to help Supervisors and Di- | ( Set for Elastic Scoring for 3 or more 
rectors of Music in Amateur and School | instruments up to mass orchestra ) 


organizations to select appropriate music of By PERCY ALDRIDG E GRAINGER 


pleasing character and of educational value. 


Orchestra Music 


The compiler has elected a large number |] Small Orchestra $1.25 Full Orchestra $1.75 
elementary organizations and graded up- | Full Compressed Conductor’s Score $2.50 
ward for the uses of more advanced pl 8. TL: - 1: . . +4: 

Rai gues This rollicking tune will be a splendid addition to your school 


Six grades are employed, assuring steady 
progress in the degree of difficulty. Whether 
the clarinet parts are written for Bb or A 
instruments is always indicated. 

Copy sent FREE on request 


repertoire. Selected for performance at the Evanston, IIl., 
and Westchester County, N. Y., May Festivals. 


Copies may be had “On Approval.” 











SCHIRMER’S 
ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA SERIES 
Selected and Edited by Vicror L. F. ReBMan Arranged by Tom CLARK 


Meets the demand for material of the UTMOST SIMPLICITY, yet musically 
respectable. Cultural, aesthetic and educational features are combined with 
the technical requirements. 


Send for Complete Descriptive pamphlet and Sample Violin Parts. 


Splendid for Grade Schools 


Numbers already published are: No. 1, Holiday Sketches by Wallingford Riegger; No. 2, Short Stories by Franz C. Bernschein 
No. 3, a suite of 4 compositions by Joseph Block, Otto Hackh, and Hans Sitt; No. 4, a suite of compositions by Josephin« 
Trott, Paul Zilcher, Mari Paldi, Joseph Block; No. 5, a suite of compositions by Helen Dallam, Frances Terry, Otto Hackh. 


G. SCHIRMER PUBLISHER 


INCORPORATED NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES 





Be sure to visit the Schirmer Exhibit at the Chicago Convention 
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A STATEMENT 


by the Committee on Business Management 


The editorial which appeared in the 
February Journal was an attempt to state, 
as clearly and impartially as possible, the 
problems which confronted the Committee 
on Business Management. That editorial 
was followed by certain proposals for changes 
in the National Conference Constitution and 
By-Laws, drafted by the Committee. 

The following is a statement by the Com- 
mittee on some of the points involved. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that 
the Committee earnestly seeks advice and 
vuidance from all members of the Conference. 


The Need for an Executive Secretary 

No organization which has grown to the 
size and importance of the National Confer- 
ence can conduct its work adequately and 
efficiently with a wide decentralization of 
responsibilities and with no central office for 
business management and administrative 
work. Practically all of those who during 
the last few years have given largely of their 
time for Conference work, have been thoroly 
conscious of this. 

The Committee, therefore, started its 
work on the assumption that the creation of 
an Executive Secretaryship was not only 
desirable but necessary, and that the position 
should be established as soon as possible. 
Such an officer, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, should handle all 
business details of the Conference, including 
(1) the present business duties of the Presi- 
dent, (2) the handling, under bond, of all 
Conference funds now administered by the 
Treasurer, (3) the business management of 


| the publication offices, (4) the sale of con- 
| vention exhibit space now administered by 


the officers of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, and (5) all other 
business responsibilities now existing in the 
Conference and developing from the very 
establishment of the Executive Secretary- 
ship itself. 


The Committee assumes that the Execu- 
tive Secretary will serve the sectional con- 
ferences as well as the National Conference. 
Each sectional conference is entirely free to 
propose definite arrangements to this end. 


Ratification 


It is realized that the present Constitu- 
tions of the National and sectional groups 
contain something in the nature of a con- 
tract between the conferences as to joint 
memberships arising from the payment of 
prescribed dues. It is logical to assume that 
any change in this “contract,” inaugurated 
by the National Conference, would go into 
force only when ratified by the sectional 
conferences. The Committee therefore pro- 
poses to move, at the Chicago meeting, the 
adoption of the amendments, to go into 
force when ratified. . 


Finances 


The Committee has given consideration 
to many aspects of the financial side of the 
proposals. It believes that the position can 
be financed as soon as the amendments are 
ratified. It believes that the very creation 
of the new position will open up new sources 
of income not now available. It believes 
that the added efficiency and prestige of the 
Conference under the new plan will make 
membership in the Conference worth more 
to the individual supervisor and will attract 
to the Conference many people who have 
not before been interested in it. Because of 
this, it believes that the general scale of dues 
must be increased, and that that increase 
will not result in any decrease in the size of 
the organization. It believes that, should 
the normal sources of revenue prove in- 
sufficient in the immediate future, under- 
writing of this business-like project could be 
obtained. 

C. C. Brrcnarp, Chairman 
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Class Piano Instruction 





The “Presser”? Catalog Excels in Successful Educational 

Music Publications. It Always has been the Policy to 

Provide a Choice of Meritorious Works to Aid the Teacher 
in Obtaining the Best Material for Specific Needs. 


In Conformance with that Policy We Now Present Several Practical 
First Books for Group Instruction by Recognized Piano Teaching Experts 





THE FIRST PERIOD 
AT THE PIANO 


By Horr KAMMERER 
Price, 75 cents 


So many teachers found this work, 
originally published in Canada, so superior 
to other available class methods that we 
have taken over its publication for the 
United States. The book can almost 
“teach itself,” thus saving the teacher 
much explanation and giving the pupil 
more time for ear training, writing of 
music and all of those things that go to 
make up a good all-round musical edu- 
cation and which makes the piano class 
student’s progress surer and securer. The 
early introduction of folk tunes gains the 
beginner’s interest. While very simple, it 
is not childish and may be used for be- 
ginners of all ages. The book is in the 
convenient oblong shape. 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
In Four Books Price 40 cents Each 


This book makes piano study a tremendous 
delight to beginners of the kindergarten 
and primary ages. 


MY FIRST EFFORTS IN 
THE PIANO CLASS 


Class Book No. 1 Price, 75 cents 
Here is a brand new book that represents 
the collaborative efforts of a number of 
successful teachers of piano classes. Its 
authors recognized the fact that those who 
know good result-producing educational 
material are not always gifted in writing 
of such material, so therefore they have 
drawn upon some of the most successful 
writers of attractive elementary piano 
studies and pieces. Experts and practical 
teachers who have seen the material going 
into this book agree that it is certain to 
prove one of the most successful works for 
— use. It is in the convenient oblong 
orm. 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


By Joun M. WiLuiams 
In Four Books Price 35 cents Each 


So many teachers were using this favorite 
instruction book for classes that its 
publication in parts for convenience in 
class use was enthusiastically welcomed. 








Helpful Aids With Any Piano Class Book 
—Playtime Keyboard Guide, a large grand 
staff to fit in back of the keys. Price, 20¢. 


—Presser’s Four Octave Keyboard Chart a 
facsimile, exact size, of the piano keyboard. 
Also gives grand staff. Linen Backed, Price 
75c. Cardboard, Price, 50c. Paper, 15¢e. 





THEODORE 


PRESSER CO. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


set PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Presser publications always may be had for examination. It will be well worth- 


while however, to VISIT THE PRESSER CO. EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 
(Note:—The detailed program appears on page 39) 


MUSICAL EVENTS 

The University of Chicago Choir 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago 

Northwestern University Glee Clubs 

A Cappella Chorus from Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 
Band Demonstration 

Girls’ Glee Club from Roycemore School, Evanston, Ill. 

Double Male Quartet from State Teachers College, Moorehead, Minn. 
Grammar School Orchestra from Wilmette, IIl. 

National High School Orchestra (two concerts) 

A Cappella Choir from Central High School, Flint, Mich. 
All-Chicago High School Chorus 

All-Chicago High School Orchestra 

Junior High School Boys’ Choruses from Evanston and Chicago 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

Intermediate Grades Chorus from Chicago 

Childrens’ Concert by Guy Maier 

Boys’ Chorus from Lindlom High School, Chicago 

Mixed Chorus from New Trier Township High School 

Concert by Emilio De Gogorza 
Choral Club from Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Concert by violinist, baritone and pianist from the National Music League 
National High School Chorus 


SPEAKERS AT GENERAL SESSIONS 

William Bogan (Superintendent of Schools, Chicago.) 

Karl W. Gehrkens (Oberlin, Ohio.) 

President Mabelle Glenn (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Dr. Harold Rugg (Columbia University)—‘Musical Education and the Development of 
Personality.” 

Vice-President George H. Gartlan (New York City)—‘“Let There be Light.” 

Dr. Edward Howard Griggs (New York City)—‘‘Music and American Culture.”’ 

Eugene Stinson (Music Editor, Chicago Daily News)—‘‘What is Real in Music.” 

Dr. Walter Damrosch (New York City)—‘“Stimulating Music Appreciation thru the 
Radio.” 

Perey A. Scholes (Montreux, Switzerland)—“An International Movement in Music 
Education—Is It Possible?” 

W. Otto Miessner (Chicago)—‘“‘Man or Machine Made Music.” 

Eric T. Clarke (National Music League, New York City)—“Music for the Fun of it.” 


Helen Hey Heyl (New York State Department)—“An Integrating Center for the Rural 
School Home.” 


Dr. John Erskine (New York City)—‘Decentralizing our Music.” 

Dr. Carl Engel (New York City)—“The Publishers’ Contribution to School Music Edu- 
cation.” 

B. H. Barrow (Ohio State Department of Education)—‘The Radio’s Contribution to 
School Music Education.” 








Mabelle Glenn’s 
Grade School Assembly 
Songs Now Available 
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the Vol-ga he was rid - ing, On his horse so quick-ly strid-ing, 
are thro’ the forest swarm-ing, See they comein packs a-larm-ing, 











ing, Le! quick -ly was hestrid-ing 
ing, See come in packs a-larm-ing 





— 
When he saw in am-bush hid-ing, Who but pret-ty Min - ka? 
| will save thee from all harm-ing, If you'll come my Min - ka. 


—— — ne > —— 
ss = == Se 
Saw in hid - ing Min : ka Min-ka fair. 
all harm- ing Min - ka Min-ka fair. 


SRE Rn MRIS CO, Quver “se 

















Sims Visvat Music Co.—Quincy, Illinois. Please send your NEW CATALOG and details on 


© Assembly Songs © Junior High School Songs for Class Use 

© Christmas Carols () Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal Method 

© Rhettse—Symphony Studies © Densmore—Indians And Their Music 

O Pictorial Biographies Of The Great Composers—Edited By The Staff Of The Musical 
Courier (© Historical Musical Instruments, Scenes From The Operas 








O Morgan—Symphony Orchestra Instruments 
© Visual Equipment—Stereopticons, Screens, Filing Cases, etc. 
© Our Special Daylight Stereopticon—Only $38.00. 


...Address... 


Grover Sims, the Origi- 

nator of the Visual Music 

Plan, is associated Only 
with the— 


~) 0,7 2 1 8 Oe CF) (on Or ee 


QUINCY, ILL. 
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Edith Rhetts (Detroit, Mich.)—“The Phonograph as a Preparation for Symphonie Ap- 
preciation.”’ 

Alfred L. Smith (New York City)—“The Instrument in Public School Music.” 

(. M. Tremaine (New York City)—‘The Piano in the Public Schools.” 

Mrs. Grace Drysdale (Boston, Mass.)—“The Rhythm Orchestra in Instrumental De- 
velopment.” 

Hubert Foss (London, England)—“Competition Festivals in Great Britain.” 

Dr. E. J. Stringham (New York City)—‘Participation in the World’s Great Music.” 


SPEAKERS AT SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Amateur Music (Tuesday morning) 
Joseph N. Weber, President of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Mrs. Frances Elwee McFarland, Director of Music Division of the National Federation 
of Settlements. 
Dean P. C. Lutkin, Northwestern University. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin. 
Instrumental Class Teaching (Tuesday morning) 
Guy Maier, University of Michigan. 
Elizabeth Newman, New York City. 
Teachers College (Tuesday morning) 
John W. Beattie, Northwestern University. 
Peter W. Dykema, Columbia University. 
Junior High School (Wednesday morning) 
Dr. James L. Mursell, Lawrence College. 
College Music (Wednesday morning) 
Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University. 
Dean Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
Dean Charles H. Mills, University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, President of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Elementary School (Thursday morning) 
Hobart Sommers, Principal of the Chase School, Chicago. 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
High School (Thursday morning) 
Frantz Proschowski, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, Chicago. 
Dr. Will Earhart, Pittsburgh. 
Vincent Jones, New York University. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Piano Classes from the Chicago Schools (Instrumental Section, Tuesday morning.) 

Junior High School class in Music Appreciation (Junior High School Section, Wednesday 
morning. ) 

Elementary School class in Musie Appreciation (Elementary School Section, Thursday 
morning. ) 

Elementary School class in Sight Singing (Elementary School Section, Thursday morning.) 

High School Harmony class (High School Section, Thursday morning.) 

High School Voice class (High School Section, Thursday morning.) 








Io 
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She Only School Band Plan ; 
M 
EF. i 
Qi I$ / F - 
er: 
We guarantee to produce a playing band in 12 be 
HOLTON “COLLEGIATE” 8 I playing 
aot fee see weeks or money refunded. Our success in x 
priced editions of famous band organizing over five hundred school bands (not 


instrument masterpieces, are 
now on the market. See them a single failure) prompts us to make this sen- 
at our display room in_ the 
Stevens Hotel during the Music sational offer. I 
Supervisors Conference. 

Back Guarantee upon application. 


They represent a rare achieve- 
ment which combines superb TODAY 


quality with moderate price. 


FRANK HOLTON & Co. 


600 Church St., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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EXHIBITORS OFFER PRIZES AT CHICAGO 


The exhibits of music and instruments 
are always a very important part of Con- 
ference meetings. This spring the exhibits 
promise to be bigger and better than ever 
before, and interest in them will be in- 
creased because of the forty-four prizes to 
be awarded during Conference week. Presi- 
dent J. Tatian Roach of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association announces the 
prizes as follows: 

The first prize is a free two-months tour 
of Europe this summer—a free membership 
in the Raymond and Whitcomb “Music 
Supervisors Tour’, planned especially for 
music supervisors and other music lovers. 
The itinerary includes London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, the Swiss and Australian Alps, the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, the Wag- 
ner Festival at Bayreuth, the Mozart-Wag- 
ner performance at Munich, the Berlin 
musie season, the Reinhardt Dramatic Fes- 
tival at Salzberg, the Shakespearian pro- 
ductions at Heidelberg. 

The other prizes consist of a $385 Cable 
Midget Piano, two Majestic Radio-Phono- 
graph combinations valued at $250 each, 
and forty other musical prizes totaling sev- 
eral thousand dollars in value. 

The method of handling the contest will 
be very simple. Every supervisor who 


& Se 


registers at the Conference will be given a 
special card, which will be punched at cer- 
tain places as the supervisor makes his way 
thru the exhibits. These cards will be turned 
in at a fixed time, and from them Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, president of the Conference, 
will draw a number of cards corresponding 
to the number of prizes. The drawing will 
take place either at the banquet on Thursday 
night or on Friday night immediately after 
the program of the National High School 
Chorus at the Auditorium Theatre. 

The idea behind this contest is to secure 
as many supervisors as possible to view the 
Conference exhibits. The members of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
are going to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to make this year’s exhibit bigger, 
better and more interesting than ever be- 
fore, and naturally they would like to have 
the maximum number of supervisors see 
the exhibits. By means of the prizes they 
hope to call greater attention to the ex- 
hibits. But there is another reason, too. 
The exhibitors appreciate the supervisors’ 
tremendous influence in education and they 
would like to show their appreciation to 
those supervisors who are active members 
of the Conference. The imposing list of 
prizes is an attempt to express both senti- 
ments. 

<== Ee ay 


PLEASE DO NOT DELAY ANY LONGER 


It will greatly help the officers of the Conferences if you will immediately send in your 
membership dues. If you are going to Chicago you must have an official railroad certificate 
before buying your ticket ; the treasurer will send this to you as soon as he receives your dues. 


The fee for active membership is $3.00; the fee for contributing membership is a mini- 


mum of $5.00. 


Roth types of membership entitle you to the 1930 Book of Proceedings, 


to be published immediately after the Chicago meeting. 
Please send your check to the treasurer of your sectional conference. These treasurers are: 


California Eastern 


S. Grace Gantt 


Clarence Wells 


North Central 
Frank E. Percival 


2707 Prince St. High School State Teachers College 
Berkeley, Calif. Orange, N. J. Stevens Point, Wis. 
Northwest Southern Southwestern 
Esther Jones Raymond F. Anderson Catherine E. Strouse 
Youngstown School 8106 gth Ave. 8S. K.S.T.C. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Emporia, Kans. 
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Music Supervisors : 


It’s your job to guide the development! 


ADIO technique is experi- 
mental still... but it is a 
giant new educational medium 
emerging out of the air for you! 


The only dependable basis is 
understanding. You know; as a 
great pianist said of her child: 
“The main task is to make intel- 
ligent listeners . .. to inculcate 
musicianship.” Lay the founda- 
tion through Victor Records. 
Then utilize the great music, pre- 
sented by the great artists and 
orchestras, now on the air! Teach 
Music itself. 





In this interim period of develop- 
ment Victor is keeping the true 
goal always straight ahead. Teach 
in advance the beautiful selections 
to be heard in the great orchestral 
concerts. 


Preparation — Participation— Per- 
manence—this is the method you 
have already tested. Install the 
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Victor 


NOW! 


30% DISCOUNT 
TO SCHOOLS! 


Both public and private,on ALL VICTOR 
PRODUCTS. Unrivalled equipment for a 
full course in music appreciation ... Victor 
Radios, Electrolas, Victrolas, records, texts. 
Take advantage of this great offer now! 


1f materials are not readily available at your 
Victor dealer’s, write directto the 
Educational Department. 





Radio-Electrola 
RE-45 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Victor Division 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N.J..U.S.A. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION; IS IT VITAL? 


Dr. JAcop KwAaLWASSER 
Professor of Music Education, Syracuse University 


Eprror’s NOTE:—Dr. Kwalwasser’s articles are al- 
ways provocative of real thinking, for he thinks and 
writes in a positive way and with complete freedom 
from traditionalisms. Many supervisors may dis- 
agree with his conclusions in this article, and many 
others may wish at least to soften or qualify his 
generalizations; but all of us can eS by thinking 
seriously about what he says.—P. J. W. 


f ivy analysis of music appreciation from 
a psychological standpoint involves 
the psychology of emotions. While the 
listening to music may result in a mental 
experience, it is fundamentally and _ basi- 
cally emotional, and it may not be amiss to 
observe that most of the intellectual ac- 
tivity that goes on in the mind of the hearer 
is in reality a kind of a rationalization—just 
an attempt to explain and justify in the in- 
tellectual field what has already been sensed 
in the emotional. It is unlikely that the 
hearer ever changes his attitude toward a 
piece of music by analyzing it mentally. 
His feelings have already established his 
attitude. He may like the composition, or 
he may dislike it, or he may experience all 
of the degrees of feeling between the two 
extremes. But regardless of the individual’s 
feeling response, the mental processes that 
follow the feeling reactions merely attempt 
to confirm, corroborate and strengthen 
the feeling reactions. It is evident that our 
minds cannot take the place of our emotions 
in responding to music or in determining 
what we like or dislike. For this is the func- 
tion of our emotional natures. Our feelings 
tell us in a diffused but very unequivocal 
way whether we respond favorably or un- 
favorably to a composition. Our intellects, 
on the other hand, sustain the reaction of 
our feelings and attempt to substantiate and 
even vindicate our emotional “judgments.”’ 

But so abused and mis-used has the word 
“emotion” become that it is necessary to de- 
fine it before carrying the discussion any 
farther. The author prefers to give a func- 
tional definition of the term. He has al- 


ready pointed out that our feelings give us 
an instantaneous reaction of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. This reaction is not especially 
differentiated, but diffused. It cannot be 
localized, but permeates the entire body. 
This statement is not a figure of speech. 
It characterizes innumerable bodily changes 
that accompany the hearing of music. These 
physiological changes are of considerable 
magnitude and variety, involving all of the 
principal organs of the body. Respiration 
is either accellerated or retarded. More 
oxygen is consumed and carbon dioxide 
eliminated. The circulation rate is also 
affected, for blood is pumped through blood 
vessels at a changed rate of speed. The 
blood is distributed to different parts of ‘the 
body; the smooth muscles are deprived of 
blood which is sent to striped muscles. 
Some organs are supplied with more while 
others require and receive less blood. It is 
quite likely that the blood composition 
changes, resulting in a higher proportion of 
blood sugar. The coagulation time is re- 
duced. Bodily metabolism is speeded up. 
“te., ete. 

We are not conscious of these changes, for 
they take place below the conscious level; 
but we do find musie exhilarating physically 
and mentally. The tired dancer may re- 
solve to sit out the next dance because of 
fatigue, but the instant the music begins 
fatigue is temporarily alleviated and the 
resolution utterly forgotten. A bicycle race, 
half of which was ridden to the accompani- 
ment of music and half in silence, revealed 
that the distance traveled to the accompani- 
ment of music was greater than that traveled 
in silence. The army uses music as a great 
stimulator of action; weary soldiers plodding 
along the road feel the regenerative effects 
of music instantly. The power that we de- 
rive from music is due to the speeding-up of 
the physiological processes which I have 
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CONCERTIZED 
GRAND OPERA 


First 4’ CARMEN’ 


CONCERTIZED 


(RAND OPERA 


PRACTICAL mye 
VERSIONS VY 

OF GRAND OPERA 
FOR SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


, 
is 


To encourage the study and performance of operatic works, Concertized 
Grand Opera has been chosen as the ideal arrangement. It consists of the 
important music of the opera, selected and transposed to different keys so as 
to provide a practical, easy range for voices. There are two-part, three-part, 
mixed, women's and men’s choruses, interwoven with short solos for various 
voices,—all of which creates a striking effect and logical, too, being in 
concertized form. 

This version requires no costumes or scenery and the time of performance 
is approximately fifteen minutes; if a shorter rendition is desired, cuts may 
be made as indicated in the copies. 

Concertized Grand Opera may be presented as a Chorus Specialty with 
Piano Accompaniment only; as an Orchestral Number, without voices; or, 
as a Combined feature with Chorus and Orchestra. The entire work permits 
of a unique, powerful presentation, within the reach of all. 


The first two operas to be issued in this series are ““ FAUST" and 
“CARMEN” and each is published as follows: 


CHORUS ARRANGEMENT 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
**Faust’’—75c. “‘Carmen’’—75c. 


COMPLETE CONDUCTOR'’S SCORE 


**Faust’’—$3.00. “‘Carmen’’—$3.50 


SMALL ORCHESTRATION 


**Faust’’—$2.50. ‘*Carmen’’—$3.00 


FULL ORCHESTRATION 


** Faust’’—$3.50. ‘*Carmen’’—$4.00 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


CLEVELAND - NEW YORK - CHICAGO = LOS ANGELES 


Mention the JOURNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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just been describing and of which most of us 
are not consciously aware. This new in- 
vigoration and power to do work is the con- 
commitant of our emotional experiences. 
These bodily changes, according to the 
James-Lange theory, constitute the emo- 
tion. Destroy or repress the bodily changes 
and the emotion is likewise destroyed. 

But the emotional experience is accom- 
panied or followed by mental as well as 
motor functioning, on a higher level of 
efficiency. Barely legibie print is made 
legible to the accompaniment of music. 
Tastes and smells are made more distinct. 
Ability to sustain mental effort is facilitated, 
and the imagination becomes more active. 
In passing, a few important characteris- 
ties of emotional experience should be dis- 
cussed briefly. Our emotions are primitive 
“minds.” Lower animals guide and direct 
all behavior with the aid of instincts and 
emotions alone. Both are inherited respon- 
ses having survival values. The emotional 
changes prepare the individual for fight or 
flight. These changes that I have just 
deseribed are necessary if the individual is 
to escape extermination. They put the in- 
dividual in ship-shape for action. Such was 
the meaning of emotions in primitive times. 


Although the aesthetic emotions may 
differ from the baser and coarser emotions, 
they are, nevertheless, fundamentally alike. 
Probably the only significant difference is 
that of intensity (not extensity.) The in- 
tensity of bodily reverberations is likely to 
be less in the former. For this reason we 
find that some music lulls us into a state of 
extreme quietude; while martial music dis- 
turbs our tranquility and arouses us to a 
high pitch of action. Between these two 
extremes we experience all degrees of activi- 
ity. In conclusion, the music teacher must 
bear in mind that these physiological changes 
are the constant accompaniments of music, 
and that the entire process of musical 
wnalysis and evaluation has its roots in 
respiration, circulation, visceral and mus- 
rular changes that constitute the emotional 
| Pxperience, conditioning musical pleasure. 
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Some Pedagogical Considerations 


In recent years we have heard a great deal 
about passive listening. In view of the pre- 
ceding section such a response must be con- 
sidered an anomaly. There may be quiet 
listening, but passive listening is unlikely. 
No listening is likely to be free from a kind 
of bodily reaction, mild though it be. Prob- 
ably the simplest form of response, that 
which accompanies the hearing of a single 
melody, is akin to the sub-vocal speech 
variety so skillfully described by J. B. 
Watson. Listening to a melody carries with 
it the tendency to reproduce the melody 
vocally. Sub-consciously the child is en- 
gaged in reproducing the melody vocally, 
although the operation may not result in 
audible sounds. Nevertheless, the child is 
singing the melody subjectively. Why, 
then, should we claim that listening to music ° 
is passive? In reality, it is a type of per- 
formance. It involves musical action 
through the functioning of the proper 
muscles, and the difference between this 
type of so-called “listening” and rote-singing 
is so negligible as to be of only minor im- 
portance to the psychologist. Listening to 
music is a desirable type of “sub-vocal 
musical performance’ for the average child. 

This type of response is not only a true 
motor response, but an important step in the 
process of musical learning. The more the 
child listens to a song, the more opportunity 
he has to perform it in a “sub-vocal’’ 
fashion and the greater the control of the 
musclature of vocalization. Repetition of 
the song on the phonograph means repeti- 
tion in singing and consequently improved 
learning. There can be no question of the 
fact that we have failed to understand the 
psychological and pedagogical significance of 
the so-called listening lesson. 

For some unexplainable reason, we have 
unwisely accredited all of the desirable ob- 
jectives of music education to music-reading 
in our public schools, and have ignored a 
type of response that is socially more de- 
fensible and actually more advantageous. 
We are attempting to teach music through 
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OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


McConathy % Schelling ¢& Haake 


SINGING AND PLAYING.......... $ .50 
FIRST BOOK ..............2.00005: 75 
SECOND BOOK.............--0000- 1.00 
BEGINNER’S BOOK For Older Pupils 1.00 ; 
TEACHER’S FIRST MANUAL...... 2.00 


| 


Beginner’s Book for Older Beginners 


This book is being used in the Junior and Senior High Schools of Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and many cities in California. It contains under one cover enough 
material for the older pupil for one year. It is the only book of its kind and has 
in a short time met with much success. 

Enquire at our exhibit at the Chicago Conference as to where High School 
classes using the book can be visited. 


| Oxford Piano Course Demonstrations 


As the course is used extensively in the Chicago Schools, many opportunities will 
be available to see the classes in operation under normal conditions. Arrange- 
ments can be made with any of our representatives at our exhibit to visit classes. 


Demonstrations, under the direction of Mrs. Haake and Mr. McConathy, will 
be given at the Stevens Hotel during the Conference. Details as to these 
demonstrations can be had at our exhibit. 


Send for a free copy of the I/lustrated Oxford Piano Course 
Booklet, and the list of Supplementary Pieces 
to the ‘First Book’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dept. M. 114 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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musical performance, and are ignoring the 
advantages that accrue from listening. 
Proficient sight-reading in our schools may 
eventually lead to musical enjoyment, but 
proficient sight-reading in our schools is a 
rarity. What we call sight-reading is a 
halting, blundering, groping and laboring 
with notation, which leads us farther and 
farther away from musical enjoyment. Our 
children are deficient in sight-reading ability 
because most of them lack the psychological 
capacities and because an effective pedagogy 
has not yet been devised. At any rate (re- 
gardless of the causes of lamentable sight- 
reading with its preponderately non-musical 
material) our reading has become a most 
effective barrier, blocking the child’s ex- 
periencing pleasure in music and generating 
a hatred for the music instead. Do not mis- 
understand—the child may not hate music, 
but he does hate what he is made to do in 
the name of music. 

Music is not a factual knowledge subject 
in spite of the tendency that is now national 
which is concerned chiefly with the skeleton 
of music. So little and so poor music is made 
by the drudgery known as sight-reading, as 
to nullify and destroy the pleasurable 
emotional experiences that naturally ac- 
company music. So intellectually futile and 
emotionally barren is much of our school 
music that dislike rather than pleasure re- 
sults from it. So that at the present time, 
note-reading is a barrier of insurmountable 
proportions, substituting a factual knowl- 
edge objective for an emotionally stimulating 
and pleasure-giving one. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary 
to make a distinction that many of our music 
teachers fail to realize. We say that we like 
music. This statement is not false, but it 
does put the emphasis on values that ob- 
tain. What we should say is, “‘we like what 
music does to us.”” Some of my readers may 
object that this is a distinction without a 
difference; nevertheless, a difference of 
paramount significance exists. Love of 
music for music’s sake is comparatively 


rare; whereas love of music for its stimulat- 
ing, exhilarating, spiritually and physically 
regenerating effects is quite common. Sight- 
reading as a major objective of music educa- 
tion may satisfy some of the musically 
gifted children in the public schools, whose 
musical endowments are adequate to the 
tasks of sight-reading and who by rigorous 
training and motivation attain a degree of 
musical performance that may, in turn, 
arouse the aesthetic emotions. For this 
group, the love of music and the need of 
sight-reading skill are both required and 
realized. But for the great masses of our 
children in the public schools skill in reading’ 
music is an untenable objective, resulting in 
little or no acquisition of reading and inter- 
fering with music’s true mission—the emo- 
tional reactions of the preceding section. 
Lastly, the writer desires to point out 
musie’s function in after-school life. Most 
of us are destined to be not producers but 
consumers of musi¢. Only a negligible few, 
(about 2 or 3 in 100) are going to produce 
music. Bobbitt in his text, “Curriculum 
Building,” comments on the indefensibility 
of teaching sight-reading to the masses in 
the public schools. Many of our prominent 
educators agree that sight-reading designed 
to make musical performers is too highly 
specialized a skill to be feasible as a general 
attainment in our schools. The writer be- 
lieves that the music producer is born and 
not made—not even by as wonderful an 
organization as our public schools. There- 
fore any attempt to make music producers 
indiscriminately in great numbers must in- 
evitably fail. The schools are training for 
after-school life, and if they distort the pro- 
duct mal-adjustment is the result. The Con- 
servatory, the Music School, the private 
teacher and other such agencies are legita- 
mately interested in the music producer. 
The public schools would do well in leaving 
the training of producers to these agencies, 
and attempt what is more defensible for 
them, namely, the training of consumers. 
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—of unusual musical merit 
Cantatas 





The Tea House of Sing Lo 
by Morgan and Protheroe. 


2 Acts. $1.25. Very orig- 
inal plot with gay, tuneful 
music that fits to perfection. 
For Junior High School. 


New!—The Chinese Emperor 
and the Nightingale by rta 
Josephine Becker. Two part Chil- 
dren’s Cantata. Ideal for Spring 
Festival Programs. Charmingstory. 
Very melodious setting. Price 40c. 


The Hunting of the Snark. Poem 
by Lewis Carrol. Lilting Musical 
setting by Jeane Boyd. Lively 
humor. 2-Part. Price 60c. 


The Bird’s Lawn Pary—2-part— 
by Carl Busch—Price 40c. 


The Spider and the Fly by Mary 
Howitt and Daniel Protheroe—2- 
Part. Price 40c. 


The Quest of the Queer Prince 
by Frances Funk and Herbert E. 
Hyde 2-part. 75c. 


The Voyage of Arion by Marion 
Clyde Wier and Earl Moore, 2-part 
treble with solo for baritone or 
medium voice. 75c. 


Orchestral Suites 


Melody—melody—and more 
melody Ozarka—In the Wood- 
lands—Lyric by Carl Busch. These 
three orchestral suites, which are 
well within the abilities of the 
school and amateur orchestra are 


gems of musical tone-painting. Do 

not fail to write for thematic cir- 

cular. Price of each Suite: Con- 

ductors Score, $1.50; Full Orchestra, 

_ Piano parts, 30c; other parts, 
Oc. 








to your requirements. 


You are cordially invited 


to visit our Room No. 560-A at the Second Biennial 
Meeting of the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. March, 23-28. 
Our representatives will be glad toshow you any of our 
publications and tell you which ones are best suited 
You are also most cordially 
invited, while in the city, to visit our Studio in the 
Finchley House, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 














The Bells of Capistrano—by Juanita and 
Charles Roos, and Charles Cadman. 3 
Acts. $1.50. An operetta ideally adapted 
for high school and college use. Spanish, 
Indian, and modern American melody. Plot 
of much more than usual interest. 


> 


Ichabod Crane by Stanley R. Avery. 2 
Acts. $1.50. Clever lines that take with 
young people and delight any audience. 
Charming, singable music. Highly recom- 
mended by one of the country’s foremost 
music supervisors 


H. T. FitzSimons Publishing Co. 
Dept. S. 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








Please send me your list of publications suitable for school use. 


the BELLS oF 
CAPISTRANO 





Up in the Air, by Morgan and 
Wilson. 2 Acts. $1.50. 


Just what’s needed for a spring 
operetta. The music is lively and 
gay. The plot isaknock out. Easy 
to learn. Easy to stage. 


FitzSimons 
Operettas 


Lend a Professional Air to the 
Amateur Performance. That's one 
reason why they’re so universally 
successful! Write for complete 
bulletin. 








I would like to look over 


Write in names of publications described above you would like to have sent on approval. ; 
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Address 
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UNISON SONGS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


T. P. Gropines 
Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Epitor’s NoTE:—Mr. Giddings writes with a back- 
ground of long experience and keen observation. 
He reaches conclusions very different from those 
reached by Dr. Kwalwasser in the preceding 
article. Here, too, many supervisors may wish to 
qualify the generalizations, possibly eliminating the 
“eliminate” in the last paragraph!—P. J. W. 


- pres articles have recently appeared 
advocating the “spontaneous” singing 
of unison songs in the junior high schools, 
“Spontaneous” seems to mean “lets all get 
together and yell awhile!’ Singing books 
for junior high schools contain many unison 
songs. In many junior high school singing 
classes nothing but unison singing is done. 
The poor kids meet in ‘Assemblies,’ howl 
heroically on unison songs while the piano 
roars and the leader calls for “more pep.” 
It is a wonder that any good voices ever 
grow up when they are mistreated like this. 
The junior high age is the changing period, 
and all agree that the changing period is the 
tenderest vocal age. Selah! 

A young man went to a large city to teach 
singing classes in a junior high school. It 
was uphill work, for very little ability had 
developed in the lower grades. They had 
“appreciated” more than they had worked. 
He was true to his training and his classes 
were beginning to sing three and four part 
songs—and to like them, as they always do 
when they get a taste of part singing. The 
head supervisor came around and caught 
him at it, said that three part work was too 
hard for seventh grade pupils and told him 
to teach unison songs by rote in his seventh 
grade classes. This young man promptly re- 
signed and went to work in a more energetic 
system. 

Vocal Limits 


The safe, usable vocal compass in these 
grades is very limited both as to range and 
power—more limited in range than before, 
and more limited in both range and power 
than later. It is a proven fact that if a 
voice is confined to a short compass and 
limited power during the changing period it 


will later have a wider compass and more 
beauty and power than if it had used all its 
compass and power during the changing 
years. This short setting forth of facts shows 
the vocal danger of unison songs during the 
changing period, the junior high period. 

But there is another and a most important 
side, a side that is usually greatly stressed 
by the same people who advocate so much 
unison singing. This is usually called, for 
want of a better name, 


Appreciation 

To properly sense whither singing only 
unison songs carries the pupils on the ap- 
preciation side, let us for a moment examine 
music itself. There are three parts to music, 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. Unfortun- 
ately, the first two are the ones most fully 
stressed in the study of music in all its 
forms, and the last and noblest part of 
music is largely left to take care of itself. 
This is so true that it is doubtful if more than 
a small proportion of even so-called musicians 
ever hear the harmony of a selection other 
than as a sort of pleasant noise accompany- 
ing the rhythm and melody. This has been 
sufficiently demonstrated. 

It has also been demonstrated that those 
pupils who have sung part music while 
growing up are the ones who best hear parts 
in a musical composition. This is a sure 
sign that part singing is the best and surest 
foundation for learning to appreciate the 
harmonic content of any composition. If a 
pupil can read music when he comes to part 
singing, he can learn enough part songs to 
enable him to hear harmony. If he has not 
learned to read music in the lower grades 
he is simply stuck, and the gates of music 
are practically closed to him as far as 
harmony is concerned. He may go into in- 
strumental music, but that will not help 
him much; for the instrumentalist does not 
hear parts as well as the singer who has made 
part singing a foundation for his music 
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AT OUR EXHIBIT DURING THE CONFERENCE 
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FOR SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


Maddy & Giddings 


The Universal Teacher 


Willis’ Instrumental 
Quartet Repertoire 


Willis’ Graded School 
Orchestra and Band Series 


Instrumental Class 
Teaching 


Instrumental Technique 


The L. M. GORDON 
BOOKS 
The School and 
Community Orchestra 
Junior School and 
Community Orchestra 


The Popular Program 
Collection 


TEACHERS 
MANUALS 
Instrumental Class 
Teaching 
Instrumental Technique 


OPERETTAS 
The Magic Maker (Mixed 
Chorus) by J. K. Kendel 
Sonia (Mixed Chorus) 
By Don Wilson 
Yanki San (Treble Voices) 
Toy Toy San (Treble Voices) 
By Harding and Spaulding 
Goldilocks (Children) 
Tad’s Inspiration 
By M. O. Wallace 
Land o’ Cotton 
A complete minstrel show 
By Kaser and Johnson 








CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 
Song-Land for Early Grades 
By Paul Bliss 

Rhythms ’ 
Child Life in Music 
Festivals and Plays 
of Children 
Rhythmic Play 
By F. M. Arnold 
Songs for Little Children 
By Jessie Gaynor 
Songs of Many Moods 
By H. M. Cundiffe 
Nature Lyrics. Nos. 1 and 2 
By N. C. Schneider 











CHORUSES 
Song of the Volga Boatmen 


Carol of the Birds 
By Paul Weaver 


Nature Voices 
When all the Worldis Young 
By H. H. Pike 
Hear Dem Bells 
By McCosh-Treharne 


The Willis Collection of 
Supplementary Music 
for Public Schools 


Edited by W. H. Aiken 


193 School Songs for 
Every Occasion 








PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


“Adventures of the Ten- 
Finger Ponies” 


By E. B. Martin 


“Staff and Keyboard 
at a Glance” 


By E. Edwin Crerie 
Musical Theory Writing- 
Book 
By Jean Simonds 


“Tunes for Two” 


“Companions at the 
Keyboard” 


“First Steps in Chord 
Playing” 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
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study. Those who want every one to ap- 
preciate music surely miss a cue when they 
do not stress music reading! 


Intonation 

If the pupil has not sung parts a great 
deal and in a very careful manner there is 
apt to be another very important lack in his 
musical education. If he has sung much 
part music he will be far more apt to sing in 
tune than if he has sung only unison songs. 
It is easier to check the intonation when 
listening to other parts than when listening 
to other voices on the same part. It is a 
noticeable fact that choirs sing in better 
tune on eight-part music than they do on 
four-part; there are more points from which 
to check. Without a good ear for intona- 
tion, the fine points of harmony are un- 
heard. The pupil who plays in a band or an 
orchestra under a very particular leader may 
develop a good sense of intonation, but only 
a limited number play in such organizations. 
Every one has a voice with which he can 
easily acquire this most important part of 
his musical education. If properly de- 
veloped, the ability to sing in tune is 
practically universal. 


Some Yarns 

That there is a crying need for a change 
in our present method of training, the follow- 
ing anecdotes will show. (Skip these, if you 
never gossip and shy at plain speaking!) 

A number of choruses sang at a recent 
convention. Several of these vocal ensembles 
were referred to as “wonderful,” “‘interest- 
ing’, “fine music’ ete. One was called 
“beautiful” by every one. The question 
“Why did you say ‘beautiful’,” tossed at 
dozens who mentioned this particular chorus, 
drew a blank in every case but three; these 
three came right back with the real facts. 
This chorus sang in tune; the others didn’t. 
Of course this group had paid far more 
attention to tone quality than the others, 
and their singing showed it. Careful listen- 
ing for perfect intonation makes listening 
for tone quality much easier. Also, it is 
difficult to sing in tune with poor tone 


quality. The prominent supervisor who re- 
cently stood up in meeting and gravely de- 
clared that there was no difference between 
beauty of tone and intonation, had an idea, 
even if his facts were wrong! 

Now what of the failure of these dozens of 
supervisors to analyse the reason for the 
superior beauty of this chorus? 

A well known musician talks much about 
the beauty of form of music. A chorus that 
he trained revealed the fact that true har- 
mony was inaudible to him. This chorus 
only approximated the pitch. The succes- 
sions of individual tunes were brought out 
clearly and a listener who was slightly tone 
deaf would have enjoyed it. There was no 
attempt to make these individual parts do 
more than approximate the key. There was 
not a single chord in the whole performance, 
a fact of which the trainer seemed to be 
serenely unconscious. I commented on it 
“as cat to cat” with a friend, and he came 
back at me with an amazing remark: ‘Well, 
Giddings, people are interested in different 
things. Now you are interested in intona- 
tion.”” That was as far as he got, for, after 
being assured that he was serious, I told 
him in no uncertain terms that I was in- 
terested in music and that there could be no 
music unless it was in tune. The answer 
was found to this remarkable episode 
several months later, when I listened to a 
chorus that he had trained; he surely was 
not interested in intonation! 


Do Pupils Like Harmony? 

With these feline remarks “off me chist”’, 
let us return to the junior high pupils. Let 
us seat them in trios, and let them sing three 
at a time a good deal, having them listen 
carefully to the other parts and sing in tune 
with them. 

Do pupils like to sing songs with fine 
harmony? Just try them on a few lovely 
chords and see! It will soon transpire that 
here is the true liking for music. They will 
choose the slower, more harmonic type of 
song every time, even though they do not 
analyze why they do it any: more than the 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

The National Music League has done and is doing a 
very real service to the public schools in making possible 
the appearance before the student body of musical artists of 
high rank. I am of the opinion that the concerts sponsored 
by the League do much for’ the stimulation of musical interest, 
not only among the pupils, but in the community at large. I 
am glad to be able to commend to the attention of school super- 


intendents and school principals the plen for school concerts 


formulated by the League. . " Q (ore av, 


Russell Carter 
Supervisor of Music 


A CONCERT COURSE 
for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Presented 


In Their School Auditoriums 
By artists from the 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Ince. 


A non- profit-making organization for the advancement of music 








President, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 
Executive Director, Harold V. Milligan Managing Director, Eric T. Clarke 


National Cooperating Committee on School Music 


Mabelle Glenn, Chairman Mrs. Frances E. Clark Walter Damrosch 
Hollis Dann Franklin Dunham Peter W. Dykema 
Will Earhart George Gartlan Alice Keith 
Osbourne McConathy C. M. Tremaine Paul J. Weaver 


Address Inquiries for Particulars to: 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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supervisors mentioned above analysed why 
the chorus that sang in tune was more 
beautiful than the others. 

This work of course must not begin in the 
junior high school. It must begin early and 
be developed . gradually and thoroughly. 
The fifth grade pupils should sing two part 
songs, the sixth and seventh grades three 
part songs, and when there are enough 
changed boy voices they should sing four 
part music in the eighth and above. In the 
senior high schools they should be singing 
four, six and eight parts. There will be no 
limit to this if they have learned to read in 
the lower grades. It all goes back to reading 
music, for they cannot learn parts by ear 
fast enough to make it interesting. If they 
can read and make the music sound well as 
they sing it, they will like their music in 
just the proportion that it is beautiful. 


Danger to the Vocal Teacher 

We vocal teachers must wake up or we 
shall find ourselves nosed aside in favor of 
musicians. There is more truth than poetry 
in the remark made to a friend of mine as 
she started down town with a music roll 
under her arm: ‘‘Why Mary, I see you have 
a music roll. Are you taking music or vocal’’? 

A very pertinent query! 

The instrumental people are rapidly filling 
the school positions, for several reasons. 


|) First, no body of instrumental musicians is 


ever allowed to perpetrate such awful work 
as vocal ensembles often do. While instru- 


| mental organizations are not perfect in their 
intonation and their tone quality is often 
} open to criticism, there is no comparison be- 


tween what is called “‘good”’ in the two fields. 
The instrumentalist plays in tune as a 
matter of course, and he brings out good 
tone quality from his instrument or he is 
promptly called to account by the leader. In 
the vocal field it is just the opposite; if the 
tone is anywhere near the right pitch, it 
passes. The tone quality may resemble a 
buzz saw with the pip and be often looked 
upon as the will of Allah and allowed to go 
at that! 


Vocal Music the Most Important 

Vocal music is the important thing in the 
schools. It is the foundation of all music. 
Unless we singing teachers realize the 
possibilities of the instrument we are using, 
the finest instrument in existence, and begin 
to teach vocal musicianship with all it 
implies, we will find ourselves left high and 
dry by this wave of instrumentalism that is 
inundating our schools. More power to it! 
There cannot be too much instrumentalism; 
but it must not be allowed to submerge the 
vocal. 

As a step in the right direction, let us do 
more tuning and voicing of our instrument, 
the vocal ensemble. Let the vocal machines 
that we build set a standard for the instru- 
mentalist to emulate, rather than the reverse. 

The fact that the St. Olaf choir stands out 
like a spire of surpassing loveliness in a 
world of vocal music is a sad commentary 
on the musical status of our country. In- 
stead of being a glaring and gorgeous ex- 
ception it should not be prominent at all. It 
should be only one of many. It should be 
the rule in vocal organizations instead of 
the exception. Dr. Christiansen does not 
have any more wonderful voices at his dis- 
posal than any college or university furn- 
ishes—fewer fine voices, probably, than can — 
be found elsewhere, as the enrollment of St. 
Olaf College is small compared with many 
similar institutions. There is no secret about 
this choir. The people who heard Dr. 
Christiansen give his “Twelve Points on 
Choir Training” thought they were going to 
hear some wonderful secrets. Instead he 
just said the things that everyone knew be- 
fore-hand. The only difference is that he 
does the things the rest of us talk about. If 
this last statement sounds queer, just read 
his article in School Music and judge for 
yourself. 

Let us strike a good blow for music and 
eliminate the unison song from the junior 
high school, and many another simple 
subterfuge all along the line, and set our 
vocal house in order that it may function as 
it should! 
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A Big Time For You — 
Come To The Cuseuntions 


You will hear the finest of programs~ 
See the greatest of educational exhibits. 





The Gamble Hinged Music Company promises 
much of great interest at their exhibits 


Rooms 505A and 507A 


(Same location as at the 1928 convention) 


There are Five Reasons to visit us 


1 You will receive with our compliments a copy of “How To Stage An 
* Operetta’ by Charles T. H. Jones, famous producer for Henry W. Savage, 
Shuberts, Oscar Hammerstein, Chicago Civie Light Opera Co., ete., and Don 
Wilson, composer of many successful operettas, including Purple Towers, The 
Lucky Jade, Up In The Air, Sonia, etc. ; also other items of value for the Super- 
visor and Director of bands and orchestras. 


y a This will be our finest exhibit of school music of ALL publishers. 


3 Room 507-A, will be devoted to an exhibit of the new Gamble “Ette’’ 
* instruments designed for string class instruction. 


4 Daily demonstrations of the Fiddl-ette, Viola-ette, Cello-ette, and Bass- 
* ette, will be made in Demonstration Hall, Stevens Hotel, Room 430-A. 


5 We will be glad to greet you and discuss mutual problems, be happy to 
¢ know you and to help with any arrangements that will add to your com- 
fort and enjoyment of this Great Week. 


You are invited to visit our new store 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
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REFLECTIONS ON AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 


Srevart Wixson, London 


Epiror’s NOTE:—Some months ago a distinguished 
British critic passed judgment on all American 
colleges and college students after three weeks of 
contact with one middle-western institution! And, 
of course, any American knows all about London 
after two days of sight-seeing! 

So it is a source of satisfaction to present these 
Reflections, written by a British musician of recog- 
nized standing, who has had opportunities to see 
American school music in forty cities scattered 
through some twelve states.—P. J. W 


VISITOR to the United States has some- 
A times too many things to see; but | 
have been fortunate in having been pre- 
vented from seeing too much, and in having 
been forced to concentrate upon music in 
relation to schools. My recent tour with the 
School Concert Series, visiting some forty 
towns and cities, has given me a bird’s-eye 
view on school music. Of all the efforts to 
make it, of the sacrifice and enterprise which 
it has entailed, I can only guess. The good- 
will and the zeal of the supervisors I have 
personally felt. What I am thinking about 
now is the absorption in the musical life of 
the city of the musical product that your 
schools are turning out. 


It is a fine product, your glee clubs and 
your orchestras and bands; and a fine ladder 
on which to climb, Grade School, Junior 
High, High School, College. And then? How 
are you going to use all this talent? I do not, 
emphatically not, mean, how are you going 
to turn this talent for music into money; I 
mean, how are you going to use this en- 
thusiasm for making their own music which 
you have built up in these wonderful young 
people? Are there enough amateur orchestras 
and bands, enough “choral societies’ as we 
call them in England, to keep this enthusi- 
asm up to the high temperature mark all 
their lives? Obviously we don’t train 
children to be professional musicians only; 
we give them music, and lots of it, not be- 
cause we believe it is good for growing 


children like cod-liver oil, but no use for 
adults except when they are ill. No; we be- 
lieve that music is good to sweeten all our 
lives, and that music as a disciplined social 
activity is just one of the finest things in the 
world. 


I am a professional performing musician 
myself, and I suppose I should look upon the 
man and woman who make their own home- 
made music as my enemies. Not at all! 
They are the best friends of music, for they 
will never remain content with the limited 
things they can do for themselves; they will 
always want the help and cooperation of the 
professional to open up new possibilities, to 
help them to realize new ambitions. 


America is giving its children a wonderful 
chance in music. Now remains to ensure 
that these children as they go out into the 
world do not leave their music behind them. 
Much of our education in schools we leave 
behind us, while we carry on the knowledge 
of “how to learn for ourselves’’; but musice— 
such knowledge as we can get in schools—is 
not like that. We can carry it away just as 
it stands, and improve it and bring it into 
our lives as a lovely, sociable and above all 
a disciplined recreation. We admire games 
and sports for their team-work; but what 
could be a more gloriously self-less job than 
being one of a glee club, or one of an or- 
chestra, one of a string quartet or sextet? 
What opportunities there are! And where 
there are opportunities there are going to be 
the men and women to take them. To start 
an adult amateur orchestra for the children 
as they leave school, to found and train a 
chorus and keep it recruited, is the finest, 
most useful and practical piece of social con- 
struction that any man or woman can do for 
his community. Can such an opportunity 
present itself and not be seized upon? I 
cannot believe it! 
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The ILTIS PIANO BOOKS 
for Class and Individual Instruction 


By LEON L. ILTIS 
Ass’t. Prof. of Music, University of Wisconsin 


Instructor in Music Education, Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University, N. Y. 


With Original Drawings 
BY KATE SEREDY 











Books I and II, each including Fourteen Short Pieces for Beginners 
Price, 75 cents each 


These books contain suitable melodies arranged for first year study, prepared by the author 


in accordance with modern instructive needs 


for class and individual teaching. For the 


benefit of the student the material has been arranged in order of gradual advancement. A 


detailed description of how each piece is to be st 
Fingering and dynamic markings are provided. 


Original drawings, illustrating the character of ea 


udied has also been added to aid the child. 


ch composition make these two exceptional 


books very attractive and help to cultivate the imaginative faculties of the child. 


A Musical Comedy 
in Two Acts 
and Prologue 

(Optional) 
for 
High School, 

College, Glee Club, 

Church, etc. 


Book by J. B. Harrison 
Music by Don Wilson 
Adaptation by E. Bradley 
Lyrics by J. B. Harrison and D Wilson 











This romantic musical play written in modern style 

will be enjoyed by both participants and audience. 
The story is intriguing and the music, especially 
arranged for average voices is tuneful with clever 
lyrics and plenty of chorus work. may be produced 
without renting costumes, or, if desired a most 
elaborate staging may be made. 


Orchestration and Stage Guide available on rental. 


Price $1.50 





The 
MAGIC 
DREAM 

A One Act 
Operetta 
for 
Primary Grades 


Music by 
A. Louis Scarmolin 





Text by 
G. S. Montayne 














The story of this musical playlet will appeal to all 

youngsters. It tells of a small boy, Archie, who is 
forgetful of his toys and apt to overlook his home- 
work. While asleep he dreams that his toys as well as 
the elementary studies come to life. After some rather 
novel experiences he promises not to be so neglectful 
in the future, presenting an excellent moral in a de- 
lightful way. Archie and his sister Jane (Alto and 
Soprano) play the principals, supported by a cast of 
characters impersonating four toy soldiers, a clown, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Reading and the Spirit of Happi- 
ness. May be simply presented in a class room without 
scenery. Costumes may be made of — at very 
little expense. Vocal score with full irection for 
staging and costuming. 

Price 60 cents. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square 





New York 
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RICHER USES OF MUSIC AS RECREATION 
AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 
Director, National Music Study, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Epirors Note:—The following is partofanaddress gyery ease ‘ _— 
given at the Recreation Congress held in Louisville, verybody at ease on a common level of 


Ky., October 15, 1929, and is reprinted here with the feeling. It is not a high level, judging by 
permission of the Playground and Recreation Asso- the songs frequently used, but a level which 
ciation. Mr. Zanzig is to be chairman of the session, . ; 


at our Chicago meeting, devoted to Amateur Music. probably often serves as a starting ground 
es for admirable endeavors by the group as a 
W: are faced with a new challenge. whole, especially when the endeavors de- 
If proper and adequate leadership pend more upon sentiment than upon 
and support can be given, we are likely to thinking. 
have a development of amateur music inthe True Amateur Music—making the Need 
homes and communities of America such as But true amateur music-making is aimed 
only far-seeing idealists have dreamed of. at experience of the music itself, as music. 
I want to describe the signs of this promise It is a kind of pioneering or adventuring in 
and to suggest directions in which we can music. It is to the music lover what ex- 
work for its fulfillment. But before I do ploratory walks in the country are to the 
this we must agree as to what is meant by nature lover. The delight and refreshment 
amateur with regard to music and how it of spirit that it gives never grow stale, but 
differs from some other attitudes toward become richer as the years go on. It is not 
music. a mere fooling with music, though that may 
Professional music-making is aimed pri- also have a place, and it is not the sort 
marily at public performance. At its best whose existence depends upon frequent 
it is a blessing. We are indeed fortunate in doses of pep from a cheer-leader; but it is a 
having among us talented men and women kind in which there is real and lasting en- 
who by devoting their lives to musical per- thusiasm and eager striving for excellence, 
formance are capable of perfect expression no matter how simple the music or elemen- 
of the best that has been felt and conceived tary the skill. It also makes for sociability, 
in music. But at its worst it is a curse, but devoted to fine, substantial music, no 
making its followers regard wages as the matter how simple, it becomes a companion- 
main if not the sole motive for singing or ship of minds and spirits as well as of hearts. 
playing. It is not the sole motive for singing There is fun in it, the best kind of fun, if the 
or playing. Many a person not a profes- leader too is an amateur, not one of those 
sional musician has lost or given up oppor- professional “treat ‘em rough, tell ’em 
tunities to sing or play with others because nothin’’’ conductors who are not leaders 
the chorus or band or orchestra of which he but pushers. And there is the joy of growth 
or she was a member either chose or was’ in it—growth in understanding and crafts- 
compelled to become professional in spirit, manship, and a realization of fine qualities 
devoting all its activity to preparing for and feelings in us that our workaday activi- 
public performances. Too many of itsmem- ties have not revealed. It may very well 
bers lost interest because of this or else it include public performances, for performing 
failed to attract large enough audiences, in public may be a delightful adventure; 
either condition causing it to be disbanded. but it is not dependent on these for its per- 
On the other hand, the usual sort of com-_sistence. In an essay by Daniel Gregory 
munity singing, such as is carried on by Mason on music in America he says that 
many luncheon clubs, is aimed primarily at music in our communities suffers from hav- 
mere sociability or relaxation, at placing ing much froth at the top and dregs at the 
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IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY 


THE EDUCATOR 


MODERN UNISON INSTRUCTOR FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 





Is Being Widely Imitated, which only confirms 
once more its superiority for teaching 
young bands and orchestras. | 


mn 


TRE EDUCATOR 
TRULY LEADS 


HEREFORE it remains the Leaper. It has become the 

STANDARD OF THE WuHoLE Wor tp for teaching ScHooL 
BaNDs AND Orcuestras, and it’s widespread recognition by 
Supervisors and other leaders the world over, is proof positive 
of it’s value to your Scoot BAND or OrcHESTRA. 


WATCH FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
ANOTHER LEADERIS 
THE SCHOOL MUSIC FIELD 


A BOOK ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO JUNIOR HIGH, AND 
GRADE SCHOOL BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS. DON'T 
BUY ANY BOOK FOR THIS USE UNTIL YOU SEE THIS 
ONE. IT WILL BE READY FOR THE NEXT SCHOOL 
YEAR. 


B24 C.L.BARNHOUSE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA Kd 


HEgvEN 





(Just pin this coupon to your letterhead) 


GENTLEMEN; 
Send me the following, as checked, for examination; 


[| Solo Cornet to Epucator Boox I [ ], Boox II [_] 
[_] 1st Violin to Epucator Orcuestra Fonio. 
I understand that I may return them for full credit after two weeks examination. 


[_] Samples of all the above. [_]| Complete Catalog. 
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bottom but very little where the good beer 
ought to be. It is this absent substance that 
is analogous, though in one sense only, to 
amateur music. It is genuine and substantial. 
1t is well to explain this, the original mean- 
ing of amateur, because the word has come 
to stand for mediocrity. By an amateur we 
usually mean a person who is not sufficiently 
interested or capable to perform well. By 
an amateurish performance we mean a bad 
performance. The original meaning of the 
word should and can be revived, because the 
attitude and expressiveness of which it is the 
token are a way of life which becomes the 
more valuable as labor becomes mechanical 
for more and more of us, and our time for 
leisure increases. Leisure may mean merely 
freedom from outer compulsion, merely 
“time off”; but for the amateur it means for 
something, freedom for inner, lasting pro- 
pulsions and the happiness rather than mere 
pleasure that these can bring. When the 
decks are clear, he will embark on those 
hours of freedom with full sail set and eager 
heart, bound for the port of his desire. 


Now this is the attitude which will bring 
more and more of us to richer uses of music 
as recreation, providing that the proper op- 
portunities and leadership can be offered. 
Given this provision there will be in each of 
an increasing number of cities and towns 
throughout the country at least one good 
civic chorus, a symphony orchestra and a 
band, and a company of amateurs present- 
ing a good light opera now and then; and not 
only these, but also string quartettes and 
other small groups of men and women, 
young and old, from the shops, mills, offices 
and professions, singing or playing excellent 
music as well as they can as a means of 
recreation. It is not to be expected that 
everyone will be an amateur musical per- 
former, or that anyone will give all his leisure 
time to music. There are too many other 
admirable fields in which to find good. There 
are proper occasions for using music as a 
kind of joking or fooling or merely as a 
social harmonizer or a physiological let-off, 
and there will always be an important place 


for the sort of general spontaneous singing 
that we usually mean by community music. 


‘But the field of amateur music in the true 


sense is for most of us an unexplored area of 
human wealth in which there is more of the 
gold of delight to be found than in any other 
field of musical interest. 

What evidence is there that a rich develop- 
ment of amateur singing and playing is 
possible? 

The Public High Schools Give Evidence 

The chief evidence is in the public high 
schools, where, despite all mechanical devices, 
thousands of boys and girls are rehearsing 
daily in choruses and orchestras and bands, 
some of which—like the Flint (Michigan) 
High School A Cappella Choir, and the 
Lincoln (Nebraska) High School Symphony 
Orchestra—are singing and playing the best 
music with amazing skill and enthusaism. 
Thirty-two states have had State High 
School Orchestras made up of the best 
available high school players in the state 
under the direction of someone who is pre- 
sumably the best leader in the State. For 
each of four years a National High School 
Orchestra has been formed, composed of, 
about two hundred boys and girls presenting 
the complete instrumentation of a modern 
symphony orchestra and music worthy of 
such an orchestra. Some of our greatest 
conductors have led these high school or- 
chestras, including Gabrilowitsch, Stock, 
Van Hoogstraten and Walter Damrosch. 
Not content with school-time singing and 
playing, some of these boys and girls have 
attended summer music camps, notably the 
National High School Orchestra Camp in 
northern Michigan. Teachers College in 
New York, Northwestern University and 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Iowa have 
each had a new type of summer music school 
which is fitted as nearly as seems possible to 
the vital interests of such boys and girls. 

What is to become of all the skill and en- 
thusiasm when the young people have left 
the schools? Professional outlets for per- 
formers are now so few as to be negligible, 
except where the most unusually talented 
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TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
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Why not change the old minstrels to a musical comedy that has been a 
hit on Broadway? 
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Fortune Teller Mocking Bird, The Sweethearts 
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Eastern colleges and schools. 
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books, stage manager’s guides and dialogue parts. | 
Also MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, EXCERPTS 
FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CONCERTED NUMBERS; 
as well as orchestrations for symphony orchestras of standard works. 
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Some of the students will 


are concerned. 
become teachers of music in schools, but 
most of them will either enter other voca- 


tions or find jobs. The only musical outlet 
for them is amateur singing or playing. 
What opportunities and what quality of 
leadership does your community offer them? 
They will not want to sing under a cheer- 
leader or play under a third-rate fiddler or a 
wind-jammer. And my experience in talk- 
ing with many of those who are in the most 
successful and lasting orchestras makes me 
think that they will not want to sing or play 
weak, merely pretty, or otherwise inferior 
music. They have learned through actual 
experience what satisfaction there is in 
music at its best, and nothing less will 
satisfy them. At any rate, it won’t satisfy 
them long, any more than flabby swimming 
or baseball playing could satisfy them. 
Participation on the Increase 

There is further evidence of the possibility 
of developing amateur music. Despite the 
great increase in the number of available 
passive amusements, there are more people 
engaging in golf and tennis and other games 
and sports, including bridge, than ever be- 
fore, and many of them are amateurs in the 
best sense, taking delight in “improving the 
game.”” Why should not a similar attitude 
towards singing or playing music become 
more common? There never was a better 
sport than singing or playing in a small 
group, when each man has to watch his 
part, with eyes and ears both, as sharply as 
ever a man watched a ball in tennis or hand- 
ball, and sometimes with even more dis- 
tressing disasters if he misses. The fact 
that it has not commonly been regarded as 
a sport shows what a bad effect professional- 
ism can have on even the best of sports, and 
how it can destroy for most of us even the 
memory of the musical delights that were 
common in the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when, to quote a book written 
during the period, every gentleman was ex- 
pected to be able “to sing his part sure, at 
first sight, withall to play the same upon his 
Viol or the exercise of his Lute.”” In another 


book of the period a certain character is 
quoted as saying, “Supper being ended, and 
Musick bookes (according to the custome) 
being brought to the table, the mistresse of 
the house presented me with a part, earnestly 
requesting me to sing. But when, after 
many excuses I protested unfainedly that I 
could not: everyone began to wonder. Yea, 
some whispered to others, demaunding how 
I was brought up.” There were no concerts 
in those days, but the best and loveliest 
choral music in the world was composed 
then and sung in homes. Musicians call it 
the “Golden Age of Choral Music.” 


Another source of evidence is in the adult 
education movement. Dr. L. P. Jacks, of 
Manchester College, England, a leader in 
this movement in England, was brought to 
this country last spring by the American 
Association for Adult Education to lecture 
in several cities on their subject, especially 
with regard to education for leisure. The 
core of his message was that the greatest 
service to be rendered by adult education is 
the cultivation of skills: skill of the hands, 
skill of the mind, of the senses, and of the 
body, in the arts—that is, in music, drama, 
painting, sculpture and literature in all their 
branches—and in crafts. The adult educa- 
tion leaders in England are going on the 
faith that every one has capacity for some 
sort of skill, which, if cultivated, makes not 
only for greater enjoyment but also for a 
fine self-respect and for freedom and strength 
of spirit. Our greatest undeveloped natural 
resources, Dr. Jacks said, are the people’s 
capacities for skill. His word will undoubt- 
edly tend to clear the way still further in 
evening schools, community centers and the 
like for the provision of opportunities for 
people of all ages to learn to sing or play 
with skill and with a striving for excellence, 
no matter how simple the music need be, in 
choruses, orchestras, bands, and in smaller 
groups, as a means of recreation. 

In Madison, Wis., one of the teachers in 
the evening school, which is conducted under 
the auspices of the city board of vocational 
education, is an excellent musician and con- 
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See Our Exhibit at the Conference, Room 561A, Stevens Hotel 
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ductor whose classes at the evening school 
are the Madison Civic Chorus and the Madi- 
son Symphony Orchestra, both of which 
study and perform the best music. The 
personnel of this orchestra, listed according 
to vocation, is as follows: six music teachers, 
a book binder, nine clerks, two bond sales- 
men, a dentist, a housewife, seven high 
school students, five instrument makers, a 
housemaid, a laundry woman, three clothiers, 
a University professor, a watchmaker, two 
insurance agents, a station master, a drug 
store woman clerk, a reporter, a grocer, 
three machinists, a carpenter, three barbers, 
a realtor, three music merchants, a mail car- 
rier, a manufacturer, a rug cleaner, an ac- 
countant, a printer, a laborer, and a minister. 

According to a report of the Federal 
Bureau of Education, the number of grown 
people who attended school during the last 
year increased thirty percent over the num- 
ber registered the year before, a growth 
which the Bureau ascribes to increased 
leisure. This seems to be another sign of 
increasing interest in leisure pursuits that 
call for active and devoted participation, 
such as is given in amateur music. The 
promise that it gives is supported by psy- 
chologists who have discovered that, con- 
trary to common belief, the capacity to 
learn new skills or maintain old ones dwindles 
very little if at all as we grow into maturity. 

How Can the Possibilities Be Fulfilled? 

Evidence there is of rich possibilities. 
What can be done to fulfill them? 

First of all, a realization is needed, es- 
pecially by music teachers, of the attitude 
and delights of the true amateur. Evidently, 
despite the advances made in music in many 
high schools, there is a large number of music 
teachers and professional performers who 
regard amateur music-making, if they ever 
regard it at all, as having very little or noth- 
ing to do with their vocations. If they have 
ever known its delights, they have forgotten 
them in the stress of teaching or learning to 
teach or in the business, the salesmanship 
and the hokus-pokus of maintaining a repu- 
tation and an income as a professional musi- 


cian. To the typical music teacher only 
trivial music is for recreation, and therefore 
as a teacher he has nothing to do with the 
promotion of recreational uses of music. 
All music that is at all serious in purpose or 
requires any skill beyond the most elemen- 
tary is, in his opinion, for education. The best 
music of Bach, Beethoven, and the others of 
the glorious company, if used by him at all, is 
likely to be just grist to the mill of education 
or stunt material for contests or the like. 

This attitude accounts largely for the 
fact that comparatively very few school 
music teachers are active or at all concerned 
in providing opportunities for graduates of 
their school musical organizations to sing or 
play in a worthy chorus or band or orchestra 
in the community outside of the schools. 
They are too busy and preoccupied in the 
limited sphere of school life to have sufficient 
concern about music in homes, churches, 
community centers, and other centers of 
real life. They seem to assume that, given 
good teaching, the young people graduating 
from the schools will continue outside the 
schools the singing or playing started inside 
of them. The aims and quality of school- 
teaching are indeed of tremendous im- 
portance, but the pressure of social habits 
in the world outside, of dull labor, the lure 
of easy, sensational amusements, and of all 
that passes as real life, as “the thing to do,” 
are powerful opponents. Something more 
has got to be done to withstand them. 

The recreation leader is the logical person 
to help bring about a change in the teacher’s 
attitude and to gain his co-operation in 
providing or promoting satisfying amateur 
musical activities outside of the schools. 
The recreation leader’s philosophy of play, 
which includes or should include the arts at 
their best, and his skill in starting and 
maintaining social organizations, must some- 
how be combined with the teacher’s interest 
in growth and his contacts with hundreds 
of boys and girls, and with the good pro- 
fessional musician’s standards of excellence 
in choice and performance of music, and 
set co-operatively to work. 
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Free Trial—Easy Payments if desired. Mail coupon for full 
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retail value. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


On permission granted by William John Cooper, Commissioner, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, the following statistics are reprinted from 
Government Bulletin, 1929, No. 35, entitled “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1927-1928”, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 20c the copy. 


Only a part of each table is reprinted here. 


Table 59.—Students in certain studies in public high schools. 























a | 1922 a [ : ae a: 
Subject | Students | ye | Students pee | Students | pene 
Totalnumber | a —" a 
studentsin | 1,165,495 | | 2,155,460 | 2,896,630 | 
schools reporting | te _ 
Musie 367,188 | 31.50 | 544,764 25.27 | 754,245 | 26.04 
Drawing & Art. 266,492 22.87 | 317,825 14-75 | 538.259 | 18.58 
Manual Training. | 130,155 11.17 | 226,023 | 10.49 | 361,657 | 12.49 
Home Economics..| —_ 27,933 | 3-78 | 150,276 12.89 | 477,427 | 16.48 
Latin | 434,925 | 3732 | 593,086 27-52 | 636,592 | 21.98 
French 102,516 8.80 | 333,162 | 15.46 | 406,012 | 14.02 
German | 284,292 | 24.39 13,918 | 65 53,250 | 1.84 
Spanish | «431,743 2.39 242,715 11.26 | 273,564 | 9.44 
Algebra 569,215 | 48.84 | 865,515 40.15 | 1,020,323 | 35.22 
Geometry... | 309,383 26.55 | 488,825 | 22.68 | 573,073 19.80 
Physics | 165,854 | 14.23 | 192,380 | 8.93 198,402 6.85 
Chemistry... | 86,031 7.38 | 159,413 | 7.40 | 204,694 7.07 
Shorthand... | | 191,901 | 8.90 251,631 8.69 
Typewriting. | 281,524 | 13.06 | 439,379 15.17 








Table 62.— Number of public high school pupils pursuing certain studies in 1927-1928 















































| — . 
Vocal music Instrumental music | Music studies 
. | Schools ’ . Schools ’ | . Schools Ye. 
State reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls 
Continental 
United States | 4949 | 252,360 | 354,418 | 3,935 | 77,492 | 55,256| 444] 5,113 | 9,606 
Alabama........ 18 634 1,293 86 622 “EERE SEO eet ; 
Arizona.......... 36 788 1,155 25 658 208 2 oO 12 
Arkansas 37 382 704 61 297 616 I oO 7 
California... 318 | 16,333 | 20,867 324 | 11,062 7,364 74 | (1,187 1,776 
Colorado............. : 88) 1,908 | 3,412 | 56 1,157 675 gi ° ?9e 189 
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Curtis Class Piano Course 


by 
Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 
Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


at the Conference 


All Supervisors are Cordially Invited 
to visit the 
Curtis Class Piano Exhibit Room 504A, Stevens Hotel 
to visit 
Curtis Classes in the Chicago Public Schools 


to hear 
Curtis Trained Pupils on the Conference Program 
to attend a 


Special Demonstration of Curtis Classes 


First, Second and Third Year Work 


Get Information at Curtis Exhibit Room 








The Superiority of the Curtis Class Piano Course is attested by the Great Increase in Its 
Adoption throughout the Country by leading Public School Systems, Parochial Schools, 
Conservatories, and Private Studios. 

Write for complete information. 


Harris F. Roosa, Publisher 


817 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Vocal Music 


Table 62—( continued) 








Schools | 





State ~ | Boys Girls 
reporting} 

Continen | 

United States 4,949 | 252,360 | 354,418 
Connecticut 47 2,886 4,069 | 
Delaware 3 82 165 
Dist. of Columbia 13 3,509 4,796 | 
Florida 38 1,990 2,699 
Georgia 23 1,529 3,097 
Idaho 58 991 1,760 
Illinois 241 15,533 | 20,164 
Indiana 346 3,487 3,100 
lowa 265 6,610 | 10,519 
Kansas 290 5,368 7,940 
Kentucky 72 1,284 2,743 | 
Louisiana 8 103 431 
Maine 39 1,559 3,083 
Maryland 81 5,591 9,831 
Massachusetts 201 | 17,412 | 24,152 
Michigan 192 5,933 | 10,666 
Minnesota 102 6,535 9,342 
Mississippi 43 490 837 
Missour1 171 6,734 9,996 | 
Montana 36 262 924 | 
Nebraska 135 3,469 5,951 
Nevada 13 234 280 
New Hampshire 43 4,607 5,006 
New Jersey 112 7,407 9,308 
New Mexico 25 293 455 
New York 230 | 57,517 | 67,644 
North Carolina 53 1,238 2,131 
North Dakota 58 799 1,643 
Ohio 430 | 25,511 | 31,784 
Oklahoma 104 2,415 3,888 | 
Oregon 45 938 1,994 
Pennsylvania 379 | 21,537 | 39,813 | 
Rhode Island 14 2,008 1,957 
South Carolina 14 228 422 
South Dakota 68 895 1,997 
Tennessee 32 1,330 2,237 
Texas 67 1,685 3,318 
Utah 2 2,702 2,487 
Vermont 14 419 638 
Virginia 3I 1,576 2,265 | 
Washington | 107 2,780 1,942 
West Virginia 68 1,955 3,323 
Wisconsin 78 2,800 5,238 
Wyoming 21 374 952 
Outlying parts of the 

United States 
\laska 4 16 67 
Canal Zone I 30 35 
Hawaii 6 27 255 
Philippine Islands 2 102 139 
Porto Rico 2 120 | 116 
Virgin Islands I __ = 4 





Schools | 
reporting! 


2,935 | 











16 
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4 
35 
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47 
171 
252 
185 
187 


73 
17 
20 
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356 

56 
159 
443 
262 


648 
6,735 
3,851 
3,113 
2,693 


472 


211 


874 
6,040 
204 
101 
646 


288 
1,013 
917 
42 
333 


944 
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3,393 
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5I 
6 
135 
30 


10 | 


77,492 | 55,256 


Girls 


Instrumental Music | 





1,278 


467 | 


3,011 
3,026 
2,945 


2,517 


955 
180 
208 
IgI 
1,133 


3,226 


984 


1,127 | 


1,280 
402 


634 


333 


37 
Music Studies 
| schools Pe 
~~ | Boys | . 
reporting! Boys | Girls 
444 5,113 | 9,606 
cout & 
3 99 97 
I ISI 185 
3 21 26 
47 549 | 954 
16 | 363| 522 
6 | 68 112 
17 | 70 138 
| 
| 
14 go | 461 
7 97 226 
. 158 | 277 
te 67 | 143 
| 
3 41 86 
5 34 50 
20 329 | 915 
] 
98 522 | 1,649 
3 73 | 130 
II SI 138 
z 38 | 139 
19 III 231 
I o | 4 
= 514 622 
3 18 31 
3 6I 80 
I Oo 8 
' a 75 
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or quality of musical settings, for volume of material and for general 
a of contents there is one low-priced book which still leads 
the field—it is The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. If you will examine a copy 
of **The Golden Book’* you will see at once the character of the songs and their 
general utility. You will not find a single selection which at some time in 
your work, will not be genuinely useful. As a guaranty of quality and an 
assurance of careful and suitable musical arrangement consider the editorial 
staff responsible for ‘‘The Golden Book’’: 


Joun W. Beatriz Epoar B. Gorpon 
Director, Department of Bureau of Extension, 
Public School Music University of Wisconsin 
Northwestern University Madison, Wisconsin 
WiruraM Breacn Norman H. Hatt 
Director of Public Schoo! Music Executive Secretary, National Week of Song 
Buffalo, New York Chicago, Illinois 
Masge.tite GLENN Ernest G. Hasser 
Director of Public School Music Director of Public School Music 
Kansas City, Missouri Indianapolis, Indiana 
Watrter J. Goopety E. Jane WisenaLy 
Composer and Harmonist Department of Public School Music 
Chicago, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 


This personnel unquestionably knows the needs of school assemblies and 
choruses—and they have put this knowledge into ‘‘The Golden Book’’. 


For quantity of material, ‘*The Golden Book’’ surpasses any other book in 
its price class. Count the songs—just those with music—and you will find 
192. Including those without music, there are 202. 


In short, an examination and comparison will show that The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs is still the biggest and best value in a low-priced song 
book for school use. 


Where ‘*Tbe Golden Book’’ is used for classes or assemblies and is ordered 
in quantities of a full hundred or more, ordered at one time, to be shipped 
to one address, the price is $13.00 a hundred, transportation extra. Where 
12 Of More copies are te be sent postpaid the price is 15 cents a copy. Single 
copies at 20 cents a copy, postpaid. 








Hate & McCreary Company 4365. Wabash ve. CHICAGO 
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THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 


SECOND BIENNIAL MEETING 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Chicago, Illinois, March 23-28, 1930 
Headquarters—Stevens Hotel 


SATURDAY——MARCH 22 


Meeting of the National Research Council of Music Education, Edward Bailey Birge, Chairman 
SUNDAY—MARCH 23 


. Registration—Fifth Floor, Stevens Hotel 


Meeting of the National Research Council of Music Education 


. Concert at the University of Chicago Chapel by The University of Chicago Choir, Mack 


Evans, Director 


. Concert by Paulist Choristers of Chicago, Father O’Malley, Conductor; Grand Ball Room, 


Stevens Hotel 


. Hymn singing in the Lobby: Ray Gafney, Kansas City, Mo., Director. 


MONDAY——-MARCH 24 


. Registration, Fifth Floor, Stevens Hotel 
. Formal Opening of Conference, Grand Ball Room, Paul J. Weaver, Second Vice-President, 


ae 

Program: Northwestern University Glee Clubs, Glenn Bainum, Director 

Address of Welcome: William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 

Response: Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio 

sy ~~ cee “Public School Music Comes of Age’’, Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, 

issouri 

“Musical Education and the Development of Personality’, Dr. Harold Rugg, Columbia 

University, New York City 


. Luncheon: Officers and Board of Directors. 
. General Session, Grand Ball Room, Peter W. Dykema, Columbia University, New York City, 


Presiding 
Program: A Cappella Chorus, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago; Noble Cain, Director 
Vice-President’s Address: ‘‘Let There be Light”, George H. Gartlan, New York City 
“Music and American Culture’, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs 
‘‘What is Real in Music?”’, Eugene Stinson, Music Editor, Chicago Daily News. 


. Band Demonstration, Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Chairman; Auditorium Theatre 
. Reception and Dance, Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; given by the In and About Chicago 


usic Supervisors Club, Harris Vail, President, to members of the National Conference. 


. Singing in the Lobby: Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York, Director 


TUESDAY—MARCH 25 
Sectional Meetings 
A. AMATEUR MUSIC—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; A. D. Zanzig, Chairman; General 
Topic—‘‘The Challenge of the New Conditions for Music Inside and Outside of Schools.” 
“Present and Future of Musical Performance as a Vocation’, Joseph N. Weber, 
President of American Federation of Musicians 
“Music in Settlements, Community Centers and Settlement Music Schools with its Bear- 
ing on Purposes and Methods of Public School Music”, Mrs. Frances Elwee McFarland, 
New York City; Director of Music Division of the National Federation of Settlements 
“Developments in Choral Music Which Have Been or Can be Made Possible in Schools, 
Churches and Communities’, Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern University 
Music: Girls Glee Club of the Roycemore School, Evanston; Mrs. Caroline W. Kohl- 
saat, Teacher. 
“Possibilities for a Rich Development of Chamber Music in Schools and Homes’’, Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Summarization of Discussions: Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
B. INSTRUMENTAL CLASS TEACHING—Eighth Street Theatre (Enter through north 
door of Grand Ball Room); Rudolph Ganz, Chairman 
Music: Grammar School Orchestra, Wilmette, Illinois; Catherine Granquist Wagner, 


Director 

Demonstratio:;: Piano Class Teaching in the Chicago Public/Schools 
; Herr Mrs. Helen Franklin, teacher 
Harmonic Development.......... Miss Marie McDonagh, teacher 
Ere Mrs. Blanche H. Zehner, teacher 


“Making the Piano Sing and Swing’, Guy Maier, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
“Ear Training in Piano Teaching’’, Elizabeth Newman, New York City 
C. TEACHERS COLLEGE SECT ION—South Ball Room, Third Floor, Stevens Hotel 
Howard Hanson, Director of Music, Eastman School, Rochester, New York, Chairman 
General Topic—‘‘The Status of the Training of Teachers and Supervisors of Music” 
Music: Double Male Quartet, State Teachers College, Moorehead, Minnesota, Daniel L. 
Preston, Director 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


The Clarendon Song Boor 


Edited by 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Professor of Music, Glasgow University 
Herbert Wiseman, M.A., Director of Music, Edinburgh 


Volumes 1 and 2 Now Ready 
Piano Edition, $1.50 Pupils’ Edition, .25¢ 


The first set of Supplementary School Song Books to be issued by the Oxford 
University Press. The editors are well known judges at the English Music Com- 
petition Festivals. The material is unhackneyed; it is made up of folk songs, 
classical songs, rounds, and songs by such living English composers as Vaughan 
Williams, Frank Bridge, etc. 

Sample copies of the above pupils’ edition volumes will be sent to supervisors on request 


New Oxford Books on Music Appreciation 


THE LISTENER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC Vols.2 and 3. Percy A. Scholes 
School Ed., each $2.00 
Vol. 2 treats of the Romantic and Nationalist School of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, tracing the influence of literature and painting upon music during this 
period, as well as showing the growth of national feeling in Europe and its effect 
on the development of the art of music. 
Vol. 3 deals with the Composers of Today, the Impressionist School, the Neo- 
Romantics, theeAnti-Romantics (Schonberg, Bartok, etc.), and finally makes an 
original contribution to an understanding of the Music of today. 


MINIATURE HISTORY OF MUSIC Percy A. Scholes School Ed. soc 

This is frankly a popular book, giving a bird's-eye view of the history of music 
from earliest times up to to-day. It appeared originally in serial form for the Radio 
Times, England, and has already met with much success as a book. 


THE MUSICAL PILGRIM SERIES Edited by Sir Arthur Somervell. Each 75c 


Bach Schubert 
Tue ‘BranpensurGc’ Concertos. J. A. Fuller- Quartet in D Minor Anp Octet. 
Maitland. A. Brent Smith. 
Beethoven Schumann 
pe “ ; So Boox II ConcerTep CuamBer Music. 
HE Pranororte Sonatas. Book II. J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
A. Forbes Milne , 
Tschatkowsky 
Berlioz Orcuestrat Works. Eric Bloom. 
Orcuestrat Works. T. Wotton Vaughan Williams 
Handel An IntTRoOpucTION To His Works. 
Tue Messtan. E. C. Bairstow. A. E. F. Dickinson 


The Oxford University Press exhibit at the Conference will be in charge of Duncan McKenzie, 
formerly Director of Music, Toronto Schools, and a staff of experts. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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“The Need of a Musical Background With Suggestions as to how this is to be Guaranteed’’, 
John W. Beattie, Northwestern University, Evanston 
“The Need of Teaching and Administrative Ability with Suggestions as to how this is to 
_ be Guaranteed”, Peter W. Dykema, Columbia University, New York 
. Music Appreciation Luncheon—North Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; Alice Keith, Chairman; 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Toast-master 


= 


. M. General Session—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; Ada Bicking, Presiding 


+ — High School Orchestra, directed by Walter Damrosch (Broadcast N. B.C. 
Network.) 
“Stimulating Music Appreciation Through Radio”, Dr. Walter Damrosch 
Music: A Cappella Choir, Flint Central High School, Jacob Evanson, Director 
“An International Movement in Musical Education—Is it Possible?”’, Percy A. Scholes, 
Montreux, Switzerland 
. Sectional Conference Dinners; Sinfonia Dinner and Initation 
. Program: Auditorium Theatre; All Chicago High School Chorus and All Chicago High School 
Orchestra; Conductors: Dr. J. Lewis Browne and Oscar W. Anderson 
. Singing in the Lobby: Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, Indianapolis, Indiana, Director 


WEDNESDAY—MARCH 26 
. Founders Breakfast—North Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
. Sectional Meetings 
A. aa SCHOOL—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; M. Claude Rosenberry, 
residing 
Music: Chorus of 7th and 8th grade boys from Haven School, Evanston, Illinois; Mary 
Kieff, Director 
Lesson in Music Discrimination taught by Sadie Rafferty, Chairman of Committee on 
Junior High School Music Appreciation; Class from Wilmette, Illinois, Mrs. Herbert 
Clark, teacher; Mrs. Stella Maher, Supervisor 
Music: Junior High School Boys Chorus from the Chicago Schools 
‘Some Fundamental Principles of Musical Instruction”, Dr. James L. Mursell, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin 
B. se MUSIC—South Ball Room, third floor, Stevens Hotel; Paul J. Weaver, 
residing 
“The Function of the College Music Department”, Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University 
“Articulation of High School and College Curricula’, Dean H. L. Butler, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, President of the National Association of Schools of Music 
“Types of College Curricula and their Appropriate Degrees’, Dean Charles H. Mills, 
University of Wisconsin 
“‘What Does a College Graduate Know about Music?”’, Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, Port 
Huron, Michigan, President of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
M. Business Meeting—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
Report of Committee on Business Administration 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 


= Ss 


<< 


. M. Luncheon, Stevens Hotel, Alumni and students of Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
. M. Concert: Orchestra Hall; The Chicago ep ed Orchestra, Dr. Frederick Stock, Conductor 


(Any active or contributing member of the conference, on application in the treasurer’s 
office, fifth floor, will be given a reserved seat check for this concert. Seats will be held 
until two o’clock, at which time any active member will be admitted to unoccupied space) 

M. Concert: Auditorium Theatre; National High School Orchestra; Conductors, Henry K 
Hadley and Joseph E. Maddy; Soloist, John Erskine (Broadcast N. B. C. Network.) 
(This program will be repeated Thursday evening at the Auditorium with one change, 
the soloist: Guy Maier will play Liszt’s E> major concerto. Conference members who 
are unable to gain admittance to the Wednesday evening concert will be admitted to the 
baleony Thursday evening on presentation of their National High School Orchestra 
concert tickets given them with membership cards. The proceeds of the Thursday 
evening concert will be used to award scholarships to the National High School Band 
and Orchestra Camp to members of this National High School Orchestra.) 

M. Singing in the Lobby: George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 


THURSDAY—MARCH 27 } ; 
M. Breakfast, Oak Room, Stevens Hotel, State Directors of Music Education 


A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel, Grace V. 

Wilson, Presiding 

Music: Chorus from the intermediate grades of the Chicago Public Schools directed by 
Miss Mary Dooley ; 

“The Principal in Music’, Hobart Sommers, Principal of Chase School, Chicago 

Demonstration: Sight singing class of sixth grade pupils from Evanston taught by Alice 
Magnusson 

Demonstration: Active listening with a class from Glencoe, Elizabeth Schrock, Supervisor, 
taught by May Knight Sidell, Santa Monica, California 

“Concerts for Children”, Guy Maier, Concert Pianist 

‘“‘New Phases of Music Education’’, Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Problem of Suitable Material 
for 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUBS 


CLASS and ASSEMBLY SINGING 
Is Met by These Two Books 


DANN’S JUNIOR SONGS 
210 pages $1.00 


mean folk songs, inspiring patriotic songs, lullabies, and 
songs of an appealing sentiment that is fine and true are pre- 
sented here for adolescent boys and girls. 


The book is arranged in five sections; the first contains songs for un- 
changed voices; the second contains three part songs, complete without 
the bass; the third, four part songs whose bass part is within the range of 
the boy voice; the fourth contains two part, three part and four part 
material and the fifth, songs for assembly. 


a 


FORESMAN’S FIFTH BOOK OF SONGS 
256 pages $0.88 
— HUNDRED and seventy-five songs in this book are of 
unusual musical value; they have been chosen from the 
world’s greatest composers and their artistic quality and inspira- 
tional power bring keen enjoyment to the boys and girls who sing 
them. 


They comprise unison songs, some with accompaniment, three part 
songs for unchanged voices, two and three part songs for unchanged 
voice, with and without bass, and four part songs with alto-tenor of a 
limited range. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnatti Chicago Boston Atlanta 


| 
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B. HIGH SCHOOL SECTION—Eighth Street Theatre; George L. Lindsay, Director of 
Music, Philadelphia, Presiding 
Music: Boys’ Chorus from Linblom High School, Chicago; Leroy Wetzel, Director 
Harmony Demonstration: Class from Bloomington, Illinois, Frances Kessler, teacher. 
Lesson taught by Miss Julia Howell, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Presenting a new harmonic problem: Mr. Vincent Jones, New York University 
ma Demonstration of the Development of the Singing Voice: Frantz Proschowski, 
icago 
Choral Donning: Edgar Nelson, Director of the Apollo Club, Chicago 
Demonstration: High School Voice Class taught by Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York 
“Factors of Musical Appeal and Responses of Pupils to Them’’, Dr. Will Earhart, Director 
of Music, Pittsburgh 
1:30 P. M. General Session — Grand Ball Reom, Stevens Hotel; Dr. oT Elliott Clark, Presiding 
National High School Chorus will be heard from W. M. A . Q. in the School of the Air Program 
Music: The Glenville High School Choral Club, Cleveland, Ohio; Griffith J. Jones, Director 
““Man or Machine Made Music’’, W. Otto Miessner, Chicago, Illinois 
“Music for the Fun of it”, Eric T. Clarke, Managing Director of National Music League, 
New York City 
“An Integrating Center for the Rural School Home’’, Helen Hay Heyl, New York State 
Department 
7:00 P. M. Formal Banquet: Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; Music by Emilio De Gogorza, Baritone 
“De-centralizing our Musft”, Dr. John Erskine, President of Juilliard School of Music, 
New York City 
10:30 P. M. Singing in the Lebhy: Albert Edmund Brown, Ithaca, New York, Director 


FRIDAY—MARCH 28 
9:00 A. M. General Session—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel; J. Tatian Roach, President, Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, Chairman 
Music: High School Mixed Chorus from New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Mrs. Marian Cotton, Director 
aa —— Contribution to School Music Education’, Carl Engel, President of G. 
chirmer 
“The Radio’s Contribution to School Music Education’’, B. H. Barrow, Broadcasting Director 
of the Department of Education, State of Ohio 
“The Phonograph as a Preparation for Symphonic Appreciation’”’, Edith Rhetts, Educational 
Director, Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
“The Instrument in Public School Music’, Alfred L. Smith, Executive Vice-President of 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
“The Piano in the Public Schools’, C. M. Tremaine, Director of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music 
“The Rhythm Orchestra in Instrumental Development’’, Mrs. Grace Drysdale of the Drysdale 
School Service Company 
10:30 A. M. Business Meeting 
Committee Reports: 
Report of Committee on Vocal Affairs, Ernest G. Hesser, Indianapolis, Chairman 
Singing during Pre-adolescence—Laura Bryant, Ithaca 
Singing during Adolescence—E. Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati 
Singing by Mature Voices—Alfred Spouse, Rochester 
Senior High School Ensemble Singing—R. Lee Osburn, Maywood 
Report of Committee on Music Appreciation—Alice Keith, New York City, Chairman 
Elementary Grades—Mrs. Lenore Coffin, Indianapolis 
Junior High School—Sadie Rafferty, Evanston 
Senior High School—Edith Rhetts, Detroit 
Concerts in the Schools—Margaret Lowry, Kansas City 
Radio Concerts—Alice Keith, New York City 
Report of Committee on Instrumental Affairs, Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Chairman 
Report of the National Research Council of Music Education, Edward Bailey Birge, Indiana 
State University, Chairman 
Report of the Journal Editor, Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, New York 
Report of the Treasurer, Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
2:00 P. M. General Session—Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
Music: Chorus from Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska; Mrs. Carroll Pitts, Director 
“Competition Festivals in Great Britain”, Hubert Foss, London 
“Participation in the World’s Great Music”, Dr. E. J. Stringham, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Concert by artists from the National Music League. (These artists have given a series of 
concerts for children throughout the east.) 
Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist 
Donald McGill, baritone 
Sanford Schlussel, pianist 
8:30 P. M. Concert—Auditorium Theatre; National High School Chorus, Frederick Alexander, Guest 
Conductor; Hollis Dann, Conductor 
10:30 P. M. Singing in the Lobby: Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, New York, Director 
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FRANKLIN CHORALS 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
Arrangements by Christopher O’Hare 
S & A—S & B—T & A—T & Bor B 


258—When That I Was a Tiny Boy 
(Shake Speare) 
259—Twelve Grey ial (Andante 
phony in G) 
260—Honey Mine (Lullaby) 
261—In A Bed Of Brown Leaves (Credte 
Song) Brahms—. 
sto~ lehman (Pure as Snow)..............Lange—. 
263+-The Meadow (Mignon Gavotte) Thomas—. 
264-—Lo, Where The Pale Night (Stradelia) 
Flotow—. 


Sym- 
aydn—. 








26s—Just Like Me (Humorous) 
266—Sing Jill The Clouds Roll By (Jolly 
Brothers) .. Vollstedt—. 
267—Faint Not, Though Dark Thy Way 
(Samson and Delilah)............: Saint-Saens—. 
268—The Morn Breaks Fair (Athalia) 
Mendelssohn—. 
269—Thru’ Ajl The Land (March Romaine) 
Gounod—. 
270—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous 
Paraphrasc) 
271—A Song Of [ndia.......... Rimsky-Korsakoff—.1 
272—Volga Boatmen’s Song Russian Folk-song—. 
273—Song Of The Storm (Caliph of Bagdad) 
Boieldieu—. 
274—Curfew (Orpheus) 
275-—March Wind (Olivette). 
276—Swinging (Roses from the South) Strauss—. 
277—Woodland Night (Pique Dame) 
Von Suppe—. 
278—Pomona (Negro Folk Song)..........0’Hare—. 
279—Whispering Hope euthorne—. 
280—-Turning W hirling (La | ‘Fille de Madame 
Angot) . ‘ Lecoce qa. 
281—Humming Sor 1g _..Schumann—. 
282—Dutch Dolls . Osttere—. 

283—Can't Yo’ Ketch Dat Wepre 
Children’s Folk Song) O’ Hare— 

284—Night Shadows Falling “(CAne dantino) 

Lemare—. 

Mother Taught Me | Snes 
i Di orak—. 


—" 


285—Songs My 
Mclody) 


286—A Life on the Ocean Wave 
287—The Robin’s Return 
288—Rose of Allandale subioce 
289—When the Band Strikes Up 
Francai Frangesa March) 
290— Mary - Argyle iia 
291—Little Star (Estrellita). ‘ 
292—The Other Side the Hill....Burnet-Emery—. 
293—Serenade (She Sleeps My Lady Sleeps) 
Longfellow-Emery— 
Tried and True (Souvenir) 
Drdla—. 
295—Flower Song (Faust)... Sounod—. 
296—The Nightingale’s Song. ..................Zeller— 
297—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers 
March) ... Tschatkhowsk y—. 
a98—The Swallow (La Golondrina) Serradell—. 
290—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santes—. 
joo—'Tis A Wild and Merry Dance 
(Kuyawiak-Polish Dance)......Wieniawski—. 
go1—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth- 
Hungarian March Kowalski—. 


294—Friends. 


, oF 
+L eehd. 176 Ahdarhs 
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THREE-PART CHORALS 
for 
SOPRANO—ALTO—BARITONE 
Arranged By CHRISTOPHER O’HARE 


$33—Volga Boatmen’s Song Russian-Folk-song—.io 
534—Song of The Storm (The Caliph of 
Bagdad) Boicldien—. 
535—Curfew (Orpheus) ... .Offenbach—. 
$36—March Wind (Olivette) . Audran—. 
§37—Swinging (Roses from the South) Strauss—. 
538—Woodland Night (Pique Dame) 
Pon Suppe—. 
§39—Pomona (Negro Folk Song).......O0°Hare—. 
540—Whispering Hope .Hawthorne—. 
541—Big Ben ....Pontet—. 
542-—The Monarch of The Woods.. Cherry-- 
£43—The Midshipmite Adams—. 
§44—Let Our Torches (Chimes of 
Normandy) .. 
545s—Gipsy John 
546—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 
Lemare—. 


Planquette—. 
‘lay—. 


547—Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Gipsy Melody) 
548-—I'll Sing Thee Sontgs of Araby ; 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave........ -Russcll—. 
550—When the Band Strikes Up (A La 
Francaise-A Frangesa March) ......Costa—. 
s51—The Swallow (La Golondrina) Serradell—. 
5s2—Bedouin Love Song Pinsuti—. 
553—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—. 


THREE-PART CHORALS 


for 
TREBLE VOICES 


Arranged By CHRISTOPHER O’HARE 
oor—8 Life On The Ocean Wave....Russell—.10 
902—The Robin’s Return Fisher—.12 
903—When The Band Strikes Up (A La 
Francaise-A Frangesa March) Costa—.12 
904—Wind On The Hill ... scsseeeee:-O Hare—.t2 
905—Glory Of The Dawn... .O’ Hare—,42 
906—Morning (Peer ‘Gynt Grieg—.12 
907—Sing Till The Clouds Roll By (Jolly 
Brothers) Vollstedt—. 
908—Marcheta (Mexican Serenade) 
\chertzinger—. 
909—Over The Waves (Sobfe Las Olas) Rosas—. 
910—The Morn Breaks Fair (Athalia) 
Mendelssohn—. 
o11—Blue Birds Their Songs Are Swelling 
(Op. 39 No. 23 Tschatkhowsky—. 
12-—Night Shadows Falling (And antino) 
Lemare— 
o13—The Flatterer Chaminade—. 
o14—Faint Not, Though Dark Thy Way 
(Samson and Delilah)............Saint-Saens—. 
o1s—Little Star (Estrellita) Ponce—. 
916—Friends, Tried and True (Souvenir) 
D rdla—i2 
017—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 
arch) Tschatkowsk vy—. 
918—Flower Song (Faust).. see Gounod —. 1¢ 
919—The Nightingale’s Song ................. Zeller—.12 
o20—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—. 
921—Serenade to Vida.......... Guiterman-Emery—. 


SUPERVISORS READY REFERENCE GUIDE 


FREE 


New edition now ready, sent absolutely free upon request; contains specimen copies of 
NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL PUBLICATIONS. 
FRANKLIN EDITION ina more convincing manner than columns of advertising matter. 


FREE 


This Book describes the merits of the 


Send for our Complete List of Two- and Three-Part Chorals and Four-Part Choruses— 
Music Sent on Approval 


FRANKLIN CHORALS MAY BE PROCURED FROM YOUR DEALER OR FROM 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 254 W. 47th Street, New York 
O'IWARE * FRANKLIN = GOOO CHORALS 
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Conducted by E. G. HEssER, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A SINGING CONFERENCE 


The plan to have the audience of super- 
visors sing three numbers without rehearsal 
at the National High School Chorus concert 
has aroused widespread interest. Several 
of the leading New York newspapers and 
papers in many other cities have com- 
mented upon the undertaking. A decided 
curiosity is evident as to what is going to 


happen. 

My own feeling is that the voices and the 
singing experience of the audience will be 
entirely adequate, and that a brilliant suc- 
cess is possible. Success, however, depends 
upon three conditions. (1) Hach singer must 
thoroughly know the music. A large number 
are memorizing the music. This is the ideal 
preparation. The High School Chorus is 
memorizing fourteen numbers; Why not 
prove to them that we can memorize three 
numbers? (2) The singing sections of the 
audience must be seated in parts (singing 
“The Hallelujah” makes this imperative). 
(3) Every supervisor must watch the conductor 
all the time. An artistic rendition demands 
subtle but almost constant variations of 
tempo. Failure to follow the conductor 


with the eye will surely bring disaster because 
of the long distances between the singers 
and the stage. 

This unique project is a challenge to the 
supervisors of America. A real success 
would bring increased prestige, very valu- 
able publicity and much favorable comment. 
No other audience, at least in this country, 
could possibly succeed with it. We cannot 
afford any result excepting unqualified suc- 
cess—perfect attack by all parts, absolute 
unanimity and a tremendously thrilling emo- 
tional appeal. 

Let us prove to our guests in the audience 
and to the Chorus on the stage that we can 
follow perfectly, even under adverse con- 
ditions. 

All three numbers are in the New Green 
Book. The publishers, C. C. Birchard & 
Company, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, assure me that the book will 
be ready March 1. The price is 25 cents. 

The second half of the program will be 
broadcast at 9:30 P.M. Central Standard 
time, over N. B. C. and National chain (the 
blue network). The broadcasting is made 
possible through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


SINGING DURING PRE-ADOLESCENCE 


Eprror’s Nore:—The reports of two sub-committees are presented herewith—Singing During Pre- 
Adolescence, and Singing During Adolescence. The report of the sub-committee on Singing by Mature 
Voices was printed in the February, 1930, issue of the Journal. The report of the sub-committee on Senior 
High School Ensemble Singing was printed in the December, 1929, issue of the Journal. These four re- 
ports will be presented to the Conference and recommended for adoption at the Chicago meeting.—E. G. H. 


REPORT OF THE SuB-COMMITTEE 


LaurA Bryant, Chairman, Ithaca, N. Y. 


 T2 vocal problem for the pre-adoles- 
cent period of childhood is simple. 
Physiologically there is just one voice before 
adolescence. Except in rare and isolated 
cases, usually abnormal, the singing voice 


of the child at this stage is soprano, and 
should be treated as such with no variation. 
Training of the singing voice can be made 
only along the lines of freedom of produc- 
tion, purity and beauty of tone. “Voice 
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training cannot be attempted, but voice 
destruction can be prevented.” (The Child 
Voice in Singing—Howard). The care of 
children’s voices is a sacred trust and should 
be regarded as such. 

As all singing should be beautiful, the 
aim should be to attain this beauty through 
natural freedom, which alone will give the 
pure, true, lyric quality. Any forcing of 
forte effects should be avoided. The best 
way to secure volume is through numbers. 
The natural voice of the average child is 
not loud; nor is there any beauty in loudness 
of tone unless it is free, unstrained. The 
child voice should be like the child nature 
and emotions, undeveloped to any depth. 
Lightness marks his feelings—lightly happy, 
lightly sorrowful. All else should be de- 
ferred until physical and emotional develop- 
ment is greater. 

Tone Quality: The teacher must have a 
standard, an ideal, a clear cut mental con- 
cept of pure tone and convey this ideal to 
the children. In every class will be found 
at least a few naturally beautiful voices that 
can be used as models for imitation. Begin- 
ning in the kindergarten both good and bad 
vocal habits will be found throughout the 
grades; the good will be marked by freedom, 
and easy natural production; the bad will 
he marked by hoarseness, unpleasant quality, 
strained neck, throat, jaw and tongue 
muscles. Sometimes entire absence of such 
tension may be obtained through a clearer 
understanding. A playful game that gives 
the desired freedom may be employed. 

Cause the class to laugh heartily; then 
show a free, relaxed jaw. Or have the class 
stand and shake the hands vigorously until 
complete freedom is obtained. 

Individual work with bad cases is essential. 
\ppeal should be made through the imag- 
ination as well as through example. 

Technical terms should be avoided. 

Too much may be said about soft tones. 
A soft tone may be as badly produced as a 
loud tone. Freedom is a better watchword. 

Examples of good tone quality should be 
constantly heard by the children. 


Diction: Training in diction should begin 
with the first song. Some very general sug- 
gestion may be given that will modify 
quickly the roughest sort of singing, such as 
the emphasis of the sound vowels ‘‘o’’ and 
“‘oo”’; avoidance of the thin “‘a’’, as in “at”’, 
prolonging of vowel sounds. This last may 
be best given by example. 

A semi-dropping of the final “r’” alone will 
work magic, taking away much of the 
throaty, gutteral quality so unpleasant to 
hear. This can be done best through the 
songs in use. An example affording abun- 
dant opportunity for practice occurs in a 
much used Christmas Carol: 

See amid the winters snow (winte(r)s) 

Born for us on earth below (bo(r)n, fo(r), 


ea(r)th) 

See the tender Lamb appears (tende(r), 
appea(r)s) 

Promised from eternal years. (ete(r)nal, 
yea(r)s) 


Write the offending words on the black- 
board, crossing out the r’s. This will elimi- 
nate only enough of the r to get the desired 
effect—not enough to give an unnatural or 
affected quality. 

Monotones: The curing of monotones 
should begin in the kindergarten and con- 
tinue throughout the lower grades. Some- 
times more than 50% of the children enter- 
ing school at the age of five or six cannot 
match tones. A larger percentage cannot 
carry a tune; in fact, only a small number can 
be placed in the singing group at the 
beginning of school. This fact necessitates 
at least two working groups—Listeners and 
Singers. 

Working on the theory that all normal 
children can be taught to sing and with good 
tone, this classification or grouping may be 
used in the kindergarten, first and second 
grades. Daily individual work with the 
members of the listening group will clear up 
in a few months all but the most aggravated 
cases. At the end of a ten months school 
year, if this plan is conscientiously carried 
out, at least 95% of any class may be placed 
in the singing group. (There are occasion- 
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ally children who persist thru the second 
grade or higher, but the teachers should also 
persist). 

The class should be able to sing in tune 
and with easy natural tone quality from fifty 
to one hundred little songs—not a bad 
repertoire with which to start a musical 
career. 

Independence in Singing: Independence in 
singing should be insisted upon from the 
start. At no time should the teacher sing 
with the pupils; nor should the piano be re- 
lied upon to help the class or individual 
“carry the tune.” Neither procedure is 
helpful to the child at any stage of his vocal 
or tonal development. Individual singing 
of songs should be fostered among the pupils 
of the singers’ division. The ability to sing, 
correctly and in tune, not only affords 
pleasure to the child, but leads him into an 
appreciation of what is good in singing as 
surely as does the listening lesson. 

Boy Choirs: Beginning with the age of 
seven or eight and continuing until the 
approach of adolescence there is a natural 
growth of vocal power resulting in an in- 
creased brilliance of tone, especially among 
boys. Special organizations of boys at this 
age may be very helpful in setting higher 
standards of tone quality and artistic sing- 
ing. A boy choir of carefully selected and 
well trained voices is an asset to the school 
and to the community. 


Material: Use of suitable song material is 
the most important aid in securing satis- 
factory results. The song should make a dis- 


tinct appeal to the child. Both text and 
music should have an atmosphere which is 
intensely interesting, often fascinating to the 
child. Real interest eliminates self-con- 
sciousness, minimizes physical effort, and in- 
duces freedom and happiness, all of which 
makes for better tone quality. 

The compass and general pitch of the ~ 
songs have an enormous influence upon the 
tone quality—greater than any other one 
factor. It is comparatively easy to maintain 
the light, head tone in songs correctly 
pitched, and exceedingly difficult to avoid 
the lower thick, ‘“‘chest’”’ tone and the many 
bad vocal habits resulting when using songs 
in which the pitch is generally low. Songs 
which can be represented “on the staff’’ re- 
present the proper compass for little children 
However, songs which begin above the 
middle of the staff and lie mostly in the 
middle and upper part of the compass are 
more favorable to good tone production. 
Songs which begin low, and are pitched 
generally low, encourage bad tone quality. 
For older children the compass may safely 
be extended to the line below and the space 
above the staff. 

The tempo of the songs is all-important. | 
No song can be successfully sung when the 
tempo is much too slow or too fast. Songs 
for little children should be short; interest 
lags if the song is too long. A great deal may 
be learned by observing good English 
teachers, their methods and material, the 
type of literature, length of stories and 
general procedure. The study of a language 
is closely akin to the study of music. 


SINGING DURING ADOLESCENCE 
REPORT OF THE SuB-COMMITTEE 
kX. JANE WIsENALL, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘ E junior high school age, or adolescent 
period, is a time of rapid physical 
growth with corresponding mental and phy- 
sical lassitude. This period marks the 
maturing of the child into young manhood 
and young womanhood, and is accompanied 
by changes in the mental life, as radical as 


those manifested in the physical life. The 
emotions dominate the individual; in fact, 
the whole significance of adolescence is 
emotional; strong social, moral and religious 
convictions are prominent characteristics. 
Vocally, the junior high school presents 
more diverse problems than any other 
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division of our public school organization. 
Its student body includes girls with un- 
changed and maturing voices; likewise, boys 
with unchanged and changing voices. Each 
group demands different treatment for its 
proper development. Therefore, this com- 
mittee recommends the segregation of girls 
and boys in the music classes. Such a divi- 
sion permits also that choice and presenta- 
tion of material which is particularly adapt- 
ed to each group. 

The physiological reason underlying the 
change of voice is the fact that during 
adolescence the vocal cords of the boy grow 
to twice their childhood length, resulting in 
the drop in pitch of an octave. The vocal 
cords of the girl grow too, but in less degree; 
and the process of change does not involve 
the marked lowering in pitch so apparent in 
the boy’s voice. But there are other notice- 
able symptoms: the voice is less flexible than 
before, due to the growth and development 
of the larynx; the vocal range increases both 
downward and upward; and there is more 
body to the tone. The utmost care must be 
exercised to shield the changing voice of the 
girl. All straining and forcing of the voice 
should be avoided. 

The voices of the boys should be tested 
frequently, and, regardless of balance, the 
boys should be assigned to the part which is 
most comfortable for them to sing. A boy 
may be a soprano in September; by Thanks- 
giving he may have to be shifted to the 
second soprano part; perhaps by Christmas, 
he may find himself an alto; and he may 
finish the year singing a lusty bass. If the 
shift from part to part is made in accordance 
with the results of careful voice-testing, the 
boy may sing through the entire period of 
mutation without the slightest injury to his 
vocal cords and without a noticeable break 
in his voice. 

Too much emphasis can hardly be placed 
on the fact that a re-classification of the 
voices of both boys and girls from time to 
time is absolutely necessary to protect their 
growing voices. The practice of placing 
either boys or girls on a part because they 


carry it well, or for the sake of tonal balance, 
may result in serious or permanent injury to 
their vocal apparatus. The placing of stu- 
dents in classes where the best results may be 
obtained is always a problem in highly or- 
ganized schools; but much may be done with 
the help of a principal who understands the 
music problem of the junior high school and 
is sympathetic toward it. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Equipment of Teacher. The teacher in 
charge of vocal work in the junior high school 
must be a voice specialist. He must be more 
than a trained singer, or teacher of singing to 
adults. He must understand physiologically 
both the child and the adolescent voice, and 
be acquainted with the proper procedure for 
their training. He must know’ how to 
classify children’s voices properly. His 
musicianship must be broad and sound. He 
must understand the psychology of adoles- 
cence and be sanely interested in boys and 
girls. He must possess to a marked degree 
the power of happy leadership. 


Classification of Voices. The voice parts 
during adolescence are usually designated as 
follows: soprano, second soprano, alto and 
boy bass. The range of these voices may vary 
somewhat, but it is generally conceded that 
the following ranges are typical: soprano, 
from middle C to G above the treble staff; 
second soprano, from middle C to F, fifth 
line; alto from A flat or an occasional G be- 
low middle C to D fourth line; boy bass, 
from A first space of the bass staff to D and 
an occasional E flat above middle C. 

In differentiating between alto and so- 
prano voices, the quality must also be taken 
into consideration. A light, lyric quality is 
indicative of soprano, though it may appear 
in a voice of restricted or undeveloped upper 
range. On the other hand, fuller tones 
(found only among older girls) indicate an 
alto tendency, even though the lower vocal 
range may be limited. 

Huskiness in the upper tones and a dis- 
inclination to sing them, is an indication of 
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the approaching voice change in the boy. 
As his voice gradually loses the upper tones, 
he should be placed in the next lower part; 
i.e., from soprano to second, then alto, then 
boy bass. But he should not be placed in the 
last named group until his speaking voice 
reveals the heavier, mature qualities. 

Particular care should be given to the 
alto part. Real alto voices are seldom found 
among the girls in the junior high school. 
The real alto voices are mature voices and 
therefore possessed by girls seventeen or 
eighteen years of age or older. Boys can 
sing the alto part for only a very limited 
time during adolescence, as the voice gradu- 
ally drops from the child voice to the boy 
bass. It is absolutely a mistake permenently 
to classify as alto any voice in the junior 
high school excepting that of an occasional 
girl much over age. Usually, the wise pro- 
cedure is to change parts, rather than to 
assign voices to the alto part permanently. 

Relaxation. Relaxation of all of the 
muscles of the body and most especially of 
those of the face, mouth and throat, is the 
prerequisite for correct tone production. 
Tenseness and rigidity must be carefully 
guarded against. However, mere passivity 
must not be accepted as synonymous with re- 
laxation in the sense in which the latter is 
used in vocal instruction. Composure, 
mental and physical, is a good explanatory 
term for relaxation; it is an active, not a 
passive, state. 

Posture. Correct posture is erect and 
alert, but not tense. When the pupil is 
standing the weight of the body should be 
balanced on the balls of the feet. When he is 
sitting, both feet should be on the floor, the 
back not touching the seat or chair. In both 
standing and sitting positions, the chest 
should remain active (raised) during singing. 

Breathing. The process of breathing 
should be natural and easy, never strained. 
Correct, deep breathing necessitates ex- 
pansion and relaxation all around the waist 
line; it does not necessitate the raising of the 
shoulders. The chest should remain active 
during both inhaling and exhaling. Breath 


control, a necessary acquisition for singers, 
implies a muscular regulation of the speed of 
exhaling. Several minutes at the beginning 
of the music lesson, devoted to breathing 
exercises similar to the following, will be 
helpful in developing breath control: 

1. Inhale slowly, expanding all around the 
waist line. 

2. Hold breath—eight counts. 

3. Exhale—eight counts. 

The third step may be varied by having 
the class hum or sing some vowel on a given 
pitch, during exhalation. 

The practice of singing increasingly long 
phrases with one breath is another aid to 
breath control. 

Phrasing. Good breath control is neces- 
sary in order to phrase correctly. Correct 
phrasing is determined not so much by the 
meaning of the text as by the melodic 
structure, the musical phrase being the one 
to be considered. Its flow should be un- 
interrupted. 

Tone Quality. The tone quality of all 
voices during the adolescent age should be 
unforced, light and free. While greater 
resonance and power and color are possible 
during this period than during pre-adoles- 
cence, great care must be exercised that the 
sopranos do not force their high tones, and 
the boy basses their low tones. Altos must 
be particularly watched in order to prevent 
the forcing of all of their tones; for this is the 
common practice among adolescent altos, re- 
sulting in hard, tight, unmusical singing. No 
attempt should be made in the junior high 
school to approach the fullness and power of 
tone possible in senior high school groups. 

Part Singing. While the unison song is 
valuable and indispensable, yet the junior 
high school is the place where clean part 
singing is not only a worthy aim, but a 
necessary vehicle for the expression on the 
part of the students of their innate love of 
harmony. It provides also a desirable 
foundation for successful high school music. 
Singing in three parts—either three un- 
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changed voices or soprano, alto, bass—is 
practical in most junior high schools. Four 
part singing is not always practical, but it is 
possible in situations where a great many low 
alto and changed voices are found. 

Chording in two, three, and four parts 
from oral dictation, blackboard or printed 
page, is good harmonic practice to precede 
the introduction of part singing. Sounds are 
also helpful in providing harmonic experi- 
ence. If at all possible, part songs should be 
read (or learned) at least two parts simultan- 
eously; that is, if the altos can read their 
part, the teacher, or another section (per- 
haps sopranos) should sing their part at the 
same time, thus creating harmony from the 
very start; or the bases and the sopranos 
might learn their parts together. This is a 
much more economical way, in point of 
time, and provides interesting harmonic 
experience. 

Diction. The problems of diction are so 
varied and numerous that they cannot all be 
enumerated in a report of this kind. The 
most common errors may be grouped under 
three headings,— 

1. Those dealing with consonants. 

2. Those dealing with suffixes. 

3. Those dealing with dipthongal sounds. 

1. a. Of all the consonants, final r is the 
most flagrant offender. Instead of being 
vocalized, which gives a hard unmusical 
ending to the word, r should form the van- 
ishing sound of the preceding vowel; as for 
example, in water (pronounce watah); 
winter (pronounce wintah) ; river (pronounce 
rivah). 

b. Initial consonants should be stressed. 
They are valuable in placing the tone for- 
ward. This is particularly true of M, N, 
and K. 

2. Suffixes containing short i and short e 
demand particular attention. Examples: 
witness; spirit; tempest; presence, ete. 

3. In the singing of dipthongs the first 
component vowel sound should be sus- 
tained, the second forming the vanishing 
sound. Long i (consisting of ah and i) is 


most frequently mispronounced in singing. 
The ah should be held, the i being the 
vanishing sound. 

Selection of Material. The following form 
requisites should be kept in mind in select- 
ing music for the junior high school: 

1. Music and text must be worthy. 

2. The music must be suited in range and 
structure to the vocal capacity of the stu- 
dents. 

3. The selection must be interesting to 
adolescents. 

4. Instrumental arrangements should be 
taboo. 

Only worthy music should have a legiti- 
mate place in the public schools; for, 
whether it be generally conceded or not, it is 
the public schools which must establish the 
musical standards of the future and keep 
intact the heritage of the past. The time 
devoted to music in the schools is at best so 
limited that no really conscientious teacher 
can afford to waste a moment of it on poor 
material. 
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New Piano Books For Young Beginners 


By W. Otto Miessner, Author of the Melody Way and 
Rudolph Ganz, Renowned Pianist, Composer and Teacher 


ix years AGO W. Otto Miessner intro- Tue Music Maker Serizs presumes no pre- 
duced the Melody Way to Play the vious musical experience on the part of the 
Piano as a new approach to piano play- children, and presents the project of playing 
ing particularly adapted for class piano in- a tune on the piano as a delightful means of 
struction. This experiment in music educa- manual self expression. The Melodies have a 
tion was then in its infancy. sparkling freshness that is sure to captivate 


the interest of children and to arouse their 
desire to play the piano. The Melodies are 
carefully graded beginning with one-finger 
melodies, and gradually introducing all the 


Today, class piano instruction is regarded as 
one of the most important developments in 
music education. Through its phenomenal 
success in schools, conservatories and in 
private studios, the Melody Way has been an fingers of both hands. 


important factor in this new movement in- We are proud to announce the collabor- 
tended to democratize musical opportunity. ation of Mr. Rudolph Ganz with Mr. 
Influenced by the interest of their children in Miessner in the preparation of the new 
Melody Way, parents have demanded op- Music Maker Series. Mr. Ganz is a pianist 
portunities for their younger children also, of international renown and a composer 
with the result that hundreds of teachers of distinction. He was for nine years con- 
have been urged to start classes as early as ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
the first and second grades. It is to supply one of the first to give orchestra concerts 
suitable material for these younger children for children and is now the educational 
that Tae Music Maker Series was written. director of the Chicago Musical College. 
mp 4) 4) 


Tue Music Maker Series consists of three volumes, the Primer, First Book and Second Book. 

Each volume is intended to cover a year’s work when the material is introduced in the first or 

second grade. The Primer is priced at seventy-five cents, the first and second books at one 
dollar each. Sample copies will be sent upon request 


Published by 
MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


1219 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
(Visit Our Convention Exhibit in Room 512A) 
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THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY PIANO 








Introduce class piano instruction into your school. The worth of MELODY WAY is 
proved to supervisors and parents by its tremendous success with over 400,000 children, during 
the past five years. 

MELODY WAY classes, at nominal fees paid by the children, are entirely selfsupporting, 
and, in many schools, show a profit that pays for musical equipment. 

Plan now to start classes in your school. 


a Hn 


MELODY WAY SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


(for class or private instruction) 
Rit cc ekenntenemeesdiantsatatedasnueene ee price 50c 
Children ate eager for new experiences. Introduce to your piano pupils these twelvecharm- 
ing little pieces for beginners, including four original compositions by W. Otto Miessner. 
They are designed to correlate with regular Melody Way lessons, or can be used for private 
instruction. 
gd. wanda a trae nse cnabe nian adie dh deck aac ote price 50c 
This second series of twelve easy pieces will bring twelve more happy lessons to the piano 
pupil. Half of the selections are Mr. Miessner's arrangements of folk songs, the balance being 
his own compositions. 
ii cet ndcdbiinetethcenne nena os cib-abim teas a anmeatieni ail price 50c 
Children desire to experience the playing of compositions by the master composers. Most 
of these pieces are known to the children through their music appreciation lessons. Twelve 
easy arrangements from the classics by W. Otto Miessner. Selections from Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Chopin and others. 
EP ee Te ee me mn ee price 50c 
A very unique collection of melodies illustrating instruments of the orchestra. Designed 
to correlate with the work done in music appreciation. Twelve original compositions by 
W. Otto Miessner. 


—_ 


Published by 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


1219 Kimball] Building Chicago, Illinois 
( Visit Our Convention Exhibit in Room 512A) 
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company 


179 TREMONT ST. 





Commenceme 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 


Choruses 
For all arrangements of voices with 
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a. 





tor 


or without solos. fme: 


Operas 


Fantasias (about 20 minutes) of the N 
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Sl 


most popular chorus parts from the sints 


principal operas. 


A selected list of our most successfu 
operetta numbers mailed on request 


Or 





vo, 


If you prefer, our Educational Staffl gl: 


selection of numbers for you. This 
approval. Just fill out the coupon 
arrangement of voices you desire. 


For anything in music wri 
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COUPON 


Educational Department, Oliver Ditson Company, 
179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send “chorus’’ selection suitable for Commence- 
ment arranged for the combination of voices checked 
below: 

....Unison = 5 ....9.8.A. ....Mixed 


BAA. BAB. ee et 


I agree to return the “on approval” numbers within 
fifteen days or accept your bill. 


Name..... 
School Position 
School.__........ 
Address 
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Endorsed by Music Supervisors and Teachers of Bands 


Foundation to Band Piaying 


A First Beginners’ Combination Band and Orchestra Book 
For Class or Individual Instruction— By FRED O. GRIFFEN 
Hundreds of just such organizations all over the country as this one have been created by the use of— Foundation to 


Band Playing 


Nothing ever thought of so com- 
— = covers the needs of teacher 
and student, demonstrated by the 
hundreds of ———_ of eo 
put in use within the short tim 
wen 

n Elementary Method For In- 
dividual or Class Instruction. (All 
Parts, Wind and Strings.) Not 
“just another beginner’s system,” 
but an entirely different one. 


Contains material for 16 weeks’ 
study, so carefully graded and ex- 
plained that it will Avy so to speak, 

“stick the band.” Each Lesson fol- 
lows consecutively and no lesson is 
harder than the first, provided each 
previous lesson has Coca 

Following Is An Outline of Each 
Lesson: 

















Hartley, lows, Scheel Band, State Winners 1929. 


Tuning Introduction 
Diegvem with fell ox stm chocten ox este fer A concise explanation of the author's ideas, so A. may be 
euls Seakosnens t paw — + my tend S correct - beteet unde: by the teacher, instructor and student. 
Diagram charts for all Wood Wind Instruments showing the Advice to the Student 
Wegeten Correct Playing Position with full explanation for Valuable advice given to the student for the study of his 
each instrument. instrument. 





























Lesson One. A comprehensive outline of the rudi- Lesson Two. A complete explanation of this lesson 
ments of music. So clear a very young student will pct fey tn ge ae op 
hen progress of ¢ lessons irst line of each of the 
ave no trouble to understand. and fifteenth le ine ‘ 
First Line f__G-open Rest WHOLE NOTES AND RESTS 
- zr Tt z T T T T —5 
Serena i, — ; = + <_- i. = i. = 
aaannes @Count #2-3-4 1-2-3-4 celia 
Lesson Three. Introducing Half Notes and Rests. Lesson Nine Sixteenth Notes and Pieces. 
Lesson Four. Whole, Halj, Dotted Half and Quarter Leggom Tem. Dotted Eighth Notes and Pieces. 
Notes. Five. Eighth Neves Lesson Eleven. Six-Eighths Rhythm and Pieces. 
Lesson Six. Staccato Notes and Rhythm Studies. Lesson Twelve. Syncopation. 
Lesson Seven. Rhythm Studies. Lesson Thirteen. Lesson in Melody Playing. 
Lesson Eight. Harmonized Exercises and Piece. Lesson Fourteen. March Time. 


Lesson Fifteen. A concert waltz, illustrates the note combinations to be found in such music. By comparing this 
line of music with the first line of lesson 2, printed above, it will be seen how gradually the course progresses from 
the first to the last lesson. 


First Line 
Fifteenth 
Lesson 




















Lesson Sixteen. Seven Major Scales for Unison Practice Last om A programme Suggested for First Concert. 


SNSCRUREETE ATOR 
Bb Cornets-Trumpets ——Be Car Alto ethane Baritone T. C. Bb Bass T. C, 
‘Conductor — larinets « Tenor Saxophone bone 
i” ~ Alte Clarinet ———Baritone Saxophone ee ty if a 
Bb Clarinet Bass Clarinet __....Altes-Horns rombone . Bass 
__... Oboe & C Saxophone __ Soprane Saxophone Cc Flute Baritone B. C. Drums 
STRING PARTS 
—_— wa B.C, —— = String Bass Flute in C 
_..Celle _...lorns in F Piano Acc. 


= a Saenger in The Metronome, in men says: “The two essentials of the elementary and high school band are a good 
method of instruction. This is a large order. It has nm most adequately filled, however, by the ‘Foundation to Band Playing’ by 


Fred O. Griffin. 
NOTE: A complete set of these books will be sent on approval, to ee. 
Write for a sole cornet or trumpet part. (Free) 
—_ ron 
her Parts, each 
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Instrumental Music Department 


Conduted by J. E. Mappy, Professor of Public School Music, University of Michigan 
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WHAT THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
OFFERS THE INSTRUMENTAL 
TEACHER 


HE National High School Orchestra 

{pe Tuesday afternoon and Wed- 
esday and Thursday evenings with Walter 
Damrosch and Henry Hadley conducting and 
John Erskine and Guy Maier as soloists. All 
of the rehearsals of the orchestra are open to 
the supervisors and the rehearsals are 
planned as demonstrations in class pro- 
cedure. The section rehearsals are especi- 
ally valuable, for each section represents an 
instrumental class. The tryouts at these 
isection rehearsals are conducted in a most 
efficient manner, by supervisors chosen be- 
cause of superior ability in conducting such 
groups. The methods of handling the music 
and taking attendance are worth a day’s 
careful study. You are cordially invited to 
attend every rehearsal, to inspect the library 
and attendance charts, and to question any 
of those in charge as to methods. Re- 
hearsal schedules will be available at the 
Conference registration desk. 
The Band Demonstration Monday even- 
ing is a new feature of the Conference. You 
‘ill see and hear the outstanding band con- 
luctors of America, working with a great 
ymphonie band of 300 players comprising 
he high school bands from Senn High 
‘chool, Chicago, Emerson High School of 
iary, and the Hammond High School. You 
‘ill hear the 1930 contest selections directed 
by Captain Gish, Prof. Harding and pos- 
ibly John Philip Sousa. 

The Instrumental Class Teaching session 
Tuesday morning includes a grade school 
brchestra demonstration and demonstra- 
ions of class piano teaching by those most 
uccessful in those fields. 
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The All-Chicago High School Band plays 
Tuesday evening under the direction of 
Oscar W. Anderson, Supervisor of Orches- 
tras in the Chicago schools. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, plays for 
the Conference Wednesday afternoon at 
Orchestra Hall. 

No convention has ever held so much for 
the band and orchestra director and the 
instrumental class teacher. Your job will 
be made much easier and many of your 
problems will be solved if you come to 
Chicago and take in these features and meet 
the people who are doing outstanding work 
in this field. 


CAN YOU LEARN? 


Do you know how to make 59 minutes 
out of each hour’s rehearsal count in the 
progress of your pupils? Do you know how 
to keep track of every sheet of band and 
orchestra music in the school library with- 
out spending many hours in the library? 
Do you know how to conduct a tryout 
quickly and fairly without creating ill-will 
on the part of some of the students? Do 
you know how to keep an accurate record 
of the attendance and progress of each mem- 
ber of your organization without calling the 
roll or taking any of your own time for the 
task? Do you know how to develop perfect 
discipline in your band and orchestra with- 
out becoming a tyrant? 

You can solve these problems in one week 
at Chicago. 


CONTESTS 


Are you planning on entering your State 
or the National Contests this year? If you 
are one of those who believe contests are 
not beneficial, read the National Contest 
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SCHOOLS 


REMOST teachers and musicians 
Pcoe bring symphonies, soloists— 

the great artists of the musical world 
—to their classrooms at will. Through 
the superb Majestic, every instrument 
and voice is revealed naturally, glori- 
ously—with the rich colorful tone, that 
is paramount in musical instruction. 
Your choice, too, will be a Majestic— 
once you hear the glorious Colorful 
Tone chosen for the finest schools, 
famous conservatories—for leading col- 
leges and universities—and for more than 
two million homes. 








Supervisors going to Chicago 
may receive Majestic Radios 


Inquire at our Exhibit 
FREE Room on the 5th Floor 
Stevens Hotel 


Consult your Majestic 
Dealer for Special Low 
School Prices or write 
the Educational Dept. 


GRIGSBY - GRUNOW Co. 
CHICAGO 











a 
Licensed under and appli. 
MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR gations of RC Aan Ro BL 


il & Dunmon 


and Hogan License Associates, 





Model 103 — Radio 
Phonograph Combination 


in American Walnut. Doors and 
panels of grained matched Butt Walnut 
Genuine Lacewood overlays. Counter- 
poised lid. Compartment for two 
record albums. New Majestic Colo- 
tura Dynamic Speaker and five other 
definite improvements. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Associate Director of the American 
Conservatory of Chicago, famed 
voice, teacher and nationally re- 
nowned music critic says: 


“Our choice of the new Majestic was based 
primarily on the musical quality of the tone. 
Other factors of radio preference meant little 
to us in comparison with the true, colorful and 
pure timbre of the reproduction, both of the 
voice and of the orchestral instruments.”" 
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booklets and trace the records of a few or- 
ganizations through several years. The 
national winners are invariably those who 
have participated in several contests— 
veterans, why? Because the contest, in 
spite of its weaknesses, is by far the greatest 
stimulant to higher ideals and better or- 
ganization than anything ever yet devised. 

“Poor sports” dislike contests, after losing 
once. The poor sports are always the 
directors—never the students. The good 
sport gains more by losing than by winning, 
for he gains the wholehearted support of his 
entire group for a full year. 

The greatest weakness of the contest is 
the “crowd back home’”’ who are not good 
sports. It takes real leadership to build up 
the morale of the home folks so they can 
countenance defeat and realize the benefit 
gained by failure to win. Are you a real 
leader? Are you teaching citizenship A ND 
music, or just music? If you cannot teach 
both you should enter some less important 
field. 


LET’S START A MUSIC CAMP 


Some years ago real estate was a thriving 
business for a limited number of brokers in a 
certain Western city. The prospects of 
success led many others to enter the field 
until within a few years nearly every second 
house boasted a real estate office shingle. 
They offered to sell for a lower commission 
and, in so doing, ruined the business of the 
legitimate brokers, yet only a small per- 
centage of this new army of inexperienced 
real estate brokers sold enough property to 
pay for the painting of the shingle. 

Three years ago the project of an orchestra 
and band camp was first mentioned—the 
National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp. Speedy action followed. Several 
other music camps were projected and 
one actually began operations before the 
National, which was established during the 
summer of 1928. One proposed camp in the 
west advertised that it offered finer instruc- 
tion and greater opportunities ‘‘than a cer- 
tain eastern camp which charged twice as 


much for tuition alone” as this western camp 
charged for tuition and all other expenses,— 
which statement was a deliberate falsehood. 
This camp failed to start, having done some 
damage to the cause without benefitting 
anything or anybody. 

In the spring of 1928 a military training 
camp conducted by the board of education 
of a large middle western city began adver- 
tising as a music camp, needing the services 
of a band to enliven the military drill. This 
camp also failed to live up to its promises 
and the cause was not helped. A club in the 
same city sponsored an ‘‘All-American Cadet 
Band” during the summer of 1929, which 
was organized for the express purpose of ad- 
vertising the city, promising scholarships for 
the summer and a free college education. The 
project broke up in failure at the close of the 
summer and some so boys and their parents 
and friends have lost confidence in similar 
projects. 

At least ten other camps have either been 
definitely announced or are in the process 
or organization in all parts of the United 
States. Of these only one seems to have 
any possibility of permanence. The popular 
phrase seems to be “Let’s start a music 
camp”! 

Anticipating this condition last year, Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, President of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, on the 
advice of the National Research Council, 
appointed a standing committee on music 
camps for the purpose of guilding the de- 
velopment and passing upon the objectives 
and plans of proposed camps, with the idea 
of establishing and maintaining certain 
standards which would insure permanence 
for the movement. 

The committee is composed of Prof. Peter 
W. Dykema, Chairman; Dr. Victor L. F. 
Rebmann of Yonkers; Mrs. Grace P. Wood- 
man of the Southern Conference; Miss Ada 
Bicking of the North Central Conference; 
Miss Mabelle Glenn of the Southwestern 
Conference and the writer. The purpose of 
the committee is to pass upon the worthi- 
ness of any camp proposed for endorsment 
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SUPERVISORS 


AKE a mental note now, to stop—while 
M you are at the Stevens Hotel, March 21-26, 

for the National Conference,—for a few 
minutes at the Pedler display, and demand to be 
shown why Pedler Clarinets and Woodwinds are in 
such high favor and growing demand with in- 
strumental instructors and music supervisors. 


‘“‘There’s a reason,’ of course. In fact there are 
reasons, all of which you'll find mighty interesting. 
We'll be looking for you. 


HARRY PEDLER & CO,, Inc. 


Elkhart - Indiana 
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by the National Conference; and in this 
connection the stability of the camp is of 
course an important factor. Too great prox- 
imity to an existing camp is naturally detri- 
mental to the development of both. It is 
also the purpose of the committee to en- 
courage proposed camps when and where 
the field seemed to offer promise of success 
and the persons in charge seemed to have 
the ability to successfully conduct such an 
organization. 

As yet not one of the projected camps has 
asked the committee to pass upon its objec- 
tives, and only one has consulted any mem- 
ber of the committee as to the feasibility of 
starting another camp. 

In the meantime, the National Camp has 
flourished, doubling its enrollment the sec- 
ond summer and winning the support of 
every individual who visited the locality. 
The National Camp thrives and will con- 
tinue to thrive because: 

(1) It has the endorsement and sponsor- 
ship of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, and the support of the music 
industries, the Juilliard, Carnegie and 
Presser Foundations and numerous promin- 
ent and wealthy individuals. 

(2) It is affiliated with two universities 
and one well known conservatory of music. 

(3) It is a non-profit corporation, dedi- 
cated and devoted to the ideal of making the 
nation musical. 

(4) It has the finest equipment of any 
camp in existence and provides for the 
health as well as the musical development of 
the students. 

(5) It spends its entire income in the in- 
terests of the students. 

When the National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp was “just an idea” I had 
visions of a financial plan whereby we could 
vive the students all that they now get at 
the camp, without charging them any fee 
whatsoever. This plan faded out and, on 


the advice of business men, we decided to 
charge each student $300 the first summer, 
thinking that this money (300 students at 
$300 each) would finance the buildings and 
enable us to cut the fee in half the second 
year. 

But 300 students could not be found who 
could pay $300 each and the camp started 
with 115 students, averaging $250 each (it 
being necessary to admit players on un- 
usual instruments on scholarships to insure 
balance) and our income was $28,750 in- 
stead of $90,000. We found the camp 
$40,000 in debt at the close of the season but 
the camp had been such a tremendous 
success musically and physically that neigh- 
bors came to the rescue with a loan, keeping 
the camp afloat another year. 


My optimism persisted. I felt we would 
surely have 300 students at $300 each the 
second year and the plan could still be carried 
out, but the 1929 camp opened with 232 
students and closed with a total indebtedness 
of $71,000! We had added hot water heaters 
and shower baths to every cottage; con- 
crete tennis courts and other equipment in 
anticipation of the 300 students who failed to 
materialize. Then the bankers took charge, 
after raising our deficit, and helped us out- 
line budgets for 1930 that promise some 
payment on our debts without lowering the 
standards of the camp. Donations of $24,000 
have brightened the future during the winter 
but the original idea of a free camp is further 
away than ever. The total income of the 
Camp last year was $74,000 of which $68,000 
was spent in actual operation exclusive of 
equipment and buildings. This is the 
financial history of the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp. Cave canem, 
the “DEFICIT”. 

How many of the contemporary camp 
agitators are willing to incur $70,000 of in- 
debtedness without a chance of personal re- 
turn? If the National Camp, with nearly 
$100,000 in donations and the loyal support 
of most of the educational and commercial 
musical organizations of America, operated 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FULLY ACCREDITED 











FIVE WEEKS 
June 30 to 
August 2 
ys 
CLASSES 
EVERY DAY 











Leads to Degree Bachelor of School Music 


Orchestra Conducting 


4, Bandmaster’s Course 


Public School Music 
Applied Music 








Band and Orchestra Every Day 





Brass and Wood Wind Courses 


Guan 


COMPLETE COURSE $75.00 
Guar 


Send for Summer School Circular 


Columbia School of Music 


Box S. 509 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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New Operettas and Cantatas 


For the 1930 Season 


**The Governor’s 
Daughter’”’ 


/A New Operetta for Senior High 
Schools and Adults 


Book and Lyrics by Alfred W. 
Wakeman 


Music by Ira B. Wilson 
$1.00 per copy 






| GOVERNORS 4 
DAUGHTER [7% 


AN OPE RETTA 





**Circus Day”’ 
A New Operetta for ii High 
Schools and Older Chil —- ” 


Book and Lyrics by Condiinn | Boalt 
Lorenz 


Music by John S. Fearis cs 
$1.00 per copy kz Sobeaies 





A single copy each of “‘ The Governor’s 
Daughter” and “‘ Circus Day’’ will be 
sent on approval upon request. 


‘*The Courtship of 
Miles Standish”’ 


A = Two-Part Children’s Can- 








A Two Part Comane 


ote into cantata form by 
Sanford Tillotson 


Music by Ira B. Wilson 
60 cents per copy 


. a || 
| The Courtship of 
| Miles Standish 
Longfellow's a has been ja ~ 











| “=| PARAS 
_ A CANTATA 
en oI 
‘*Taras”’ sas 





\ Story of Cossack and Tartar 
A New Children’s Cantata 
Text by E. L. Packer 

Music by Iris Decker 

60 cents per copy 








A single copy each of |. 
“The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” and “Taras” 
approval upon request. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
91-7th Ave., New York 
218 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


will be sent on 





under the supervision of a board of control 
composed of bankers, finds it necessary to 
struggle for existence after two seasons 
which were successful enough to attract at- 
tention throughout the entire world, what 
are the chances of the camp which starts in 
apparent competition without the support 
of these organizations or the experience 
which is now ours? 


“Let’s start a music camp”. “Let’s ad- 
vertise that we give as much for $150 as the 
National Camp gives for $300.” Johnny 
reads your ad and is interested. Mother and 
father talk it over and decide to investigate 
the camp—and the other camp or camps they 
have heard about. What camp does Johnny 
eventually attend,—if he can win admit- 
tance? 





Music camps have a great future in 
America if they are developed sensibly and 
not too rapidly, and in widely separated 
localities. I believe the time is ripe to advo- 
cate the starting of a music camp in the 
East in 1931 and one in the West in 1932 or 
1933; then one or two new camps each year 
in other parts of the country, 
ing camps but co-operative camps, 
nitely related to the National Camp. 








When this National Music Camp As- 
sociation is eventually formed, there will be 
some kind of regulation beneficial to all. 
Possibly no student will be eligible to the 
National who has not won a recommenda- 
tion from one of the affiliated camps. There 
will be camps for juniors and camps for 
college students and camps for adults. Like- 
wise, there will be camps specializing in 
other subjects and accredited in the same 
manner. The movement is too important, 
too vital to the musical life of the nation 
and the world to be allowed to suffer and 
become stunted by the ambitious enthusiast 
who cries out, unthinkingly: “‘Let’s start a 
music camp”. It is for this reason I sound 
the note of caution and urge that enthusiasm 
be tempered with judgment and forethought. 


JosEpH W. Mappy 
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S pectal 
Summer 


Courses in PUBLIC 


. SCHOOL 
r § WEEKS 
Of rar 10 ‘2 MUSIC 


Post Graduate and Regular Courses Leading to the 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music. Courses in: 


HIGH SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 


ELEMENTARY METHODS 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP 
ENSEMBLE 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
HARMONY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


INSTRUCTORS: 

O. E. Rosinson, Director Public School Music, American Conservatory. 

Epna Wiper, experienced teacher of School Music and Voice. 

Maroaret Streeter, Educator, lecturer on music appreciation for Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 

Genevieve Ke ty, noted teacher in Lincoln School, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Captain J. W. Facan, Chicago public schools; band and orchestra instruments, 
orchestration, class administration. 





CLASS PIANO METHODS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Oxford Piano Course 
Teacher Training Classes Directed by 
GAIL MARTIN HAAKE 


Specrat Norte: Short intensive courses will be given during the period 
of the Supervisors Convention in Chicago—particulars on request. 











Students may also arrange private lessons in piano, vocal, violin, etc., at moderate 
rates with members of the Conservatory faculty. Catalog mailed upon request. 


EXCELLENT DORMITORY FACILITIES-- MODERATE TERMS of TUITION 


Send for special circular giving full particulars 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


599 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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; California 





Con ference 


L. WOODSEN CuRTIS, Los Angeles, California, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 








n TO CuicaGo! One may aviate, en- 
O train or go by boat—any way one’s 
fancy may dictate. Which ever way one 
goes there will be a storing up of energy and 
pep to withstand a week of thrills that await 
all during the big convention. During the 
week in Chicago much will be seen and heard 
that will cause one to ponder. To all wide- 
awake music supervisors, many new ideas 
will spring forth which will result in im- 
proved teaching procedure, raising of artistic 
standards and a broader, more comprehen- 
sive view of the public school music situation. 

If you cannot go, by all means join the 
Conference and receive the Book of Pro- 
ceedings which will contain a mine of in- 
formation. 

From reports up to date, there will be a 
larger attendance of California people at the 
convention than in any previous year. The 
reduced railroad fare certificates may be 
secured from the treasurer, 8. Grace Gantt, 
2707 Prince St., Berkeley. 

The California Conference dinner will be 
held Tuesday evening, March 25th, in 
dining room No. 1, third floor of the Stevens 


VAIDPPQPP PP PPP PPP PP PP PP PPP PPPDPPQODPPIPBGPOA 


Hotel. The dinner will begin promptly at 
6:15. Get in touch with Mr. Herman 
Trutner, Jr. for reservations. 

The State membership enrollment has 
been very successful. Membership is near- 
ing the 300 mark. Mrs. Gertrude B. Par- 
sons, 1st Vice President, has directed the 
campaign. 

The Los Angeles Junior High School 
Music Teachers Association at its regular 
meeting elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Miss Alice Sturdy, President; 
Mrs. Imogene M. Clark, Vice President; 
Harry Grapengeter, treasurer; Miss Betty 
Donnelly, Secretary. 

A state-wide music commission represent- 
ing elementary, junior high, senior high, 
junior college, and university instructors in 
music has been appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Instruction. This Com- 
mission will synthesize the work in music, 
define objectives and determine outcomes of 
music instruction in each educational level. 
Work will be begun during the year and a 
report rendered to the California Music 
Supervisors Conference Convention in 1931. 
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= and Picnic Warbler 
35cts—$3.50 per dozen 


Free Catalog 





Short Songs for Small Singers 


T. P. Giddings says “‘ An exceptional 
book for Primary and 
60 Cents A new bunch of good ones 
BEST OPERETTAS IN THE U.S. A. 
We mean it too—The cream from all publishers 
MINSTRELS—STUNTS—ACTION SONGS—PAGEANTS 
PLAYS — PANTOMIMES — FOLK DANC 


RIDGE ENTER 
FRANKLIN, OHIO also DENVER, COLORADO, 829 15TH STREET 














Kindergarten” Sing-Song Stunt Songs 


35cts—$3.50 per dozen 


ES — ETC. Free Catalog 


HOUSE, Inc. | 
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{Educational Material 


to be exhibited for the first time at the 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Stevens Hotel Chicago, IIl. Room 509A 
March 24th—28th 


CROCODILE ISLAND 


(A Musical Comedy in Two Acts) 
Suitable for Junior High Schools 
By Greorrrey F. Moraan and FrepEri1ck G. JOHNSON 

Outstanding features of this new work are: A genuinely funny story—A joyous musical score, playable by th® 
average amateur pianist and within the range limits of young voices offering a great variety of solo, duet, trio, quartet 
and chorus material—Variety of characters—An easy outdoor setting—Minimum costume expense—Definite op- 
portunity for effective ballet work and a compiete orchestral score. 

The cast:—Twelve principal characters and chorus of tourists, natives, sailors, attendants, etc. 


Price $1.25 


THE MOORE BAND COURSE 


By E. C. Moore 

A common-sense elementary guide for teacher and pupil to group or individual playing of all the wind instruments 
of the modern band. 

The pupil is taught speedily and easily by an entirely new system of fingering charts, clear line illustrations and 
photos, simple explanations, carefully graded exercising material and harmonized melodies for ensemble practice. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL is the most practical and exhaustive ever published, containing articles on the use 
of every band instrument and chapters on Tuning and Intonation, Transposing and Non-transposing Instruments, 
Acoustics of Woodwind and Brass Instruments, Tone Production, Care of Instruments, Making of Oboe Reeds, 
Directing, etc. 
Issued in individual book form for Flute and Piccolo (Db) Flute and Piccolo (C), Oboe, Eb Clarinet, Bb Clarinet, 
Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Bassoon, Soprano Saxophone, Eb Alto Saxophone, Tenor Saxophone, C Melody Saxo- 
phone, Baritone Saxophone, Bass Saxophone, Bb Cornet (Trumpet) Horns in F, Altos in Eb, Trombone (Bass Clef), 
Baritone (Bass Clef), Baritone (Treble Clef), Eb Bass, BBb Bass, Drums, Piano (Director's Score). 
Price per part 75 cents Piano (Director's Score) 75 cent® 


Teacher’s Manual in Preparation 


TRITONE FOLIO 


Three-part Instrumental Music 
for All Wood-wind, Brass and String Instruments 
Selected, Edited and Arranged by 
Josepu E. Mappy, T. P. Gippines and Cuartes J. Roberts 
Text and Annotations by 
Dr. Epwin J. StrRINGHAM 
(Teachers’ College, Columbia University) 
Fingering and position charts for Wood-wind and Brass Instruments used by permission from the Moore Band 
Course by E. C. Moore. 
Instructive and interesting ensemble music for elementary grade public school instrumental classes. Many of the 
compositions were especially composed to enable the student to progress in a systematic and orderly manner. 
Each piece is arranged in three-part harmony, in a round-like fashion, giving each player an opportunity to play 
the melody as well as the accompanying parts 
Price per Part 75 cents Piano conductor 75 cents 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square New York 
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Eastern Conference 


f PAULINE A. MEYER, Cortland, New York, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 
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New England School Music Festivals 
and Contests 

New England High School Festival Orchestra. 
‘T'HrRD annual concert, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, April 26, 1930. Conductor, 
Francis Findlay, Head of the School Music 
Department, New England Conservatory. 
For application blanks and other informa- 
tion address Harry E. Whittemore, School 
Administration Building, Somerville, Mass. 
tegistration April 23rd; rehearsals on 23rd, 
24th, 25th, 26th. 

Benefit Concert. The Boston Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Joseph Wagner, Con- 
ductor; Jordan Hall, Boston, Sunday after- 
noon March 16; for the benefit of the 
Festival Orchestra fund of the Association; 
sponsored by the In-and-About Boston 
Supervisors Club. 

New Hampshire School Music Festival. 
Concord, May 3rd; auspices New Hampshire 
Music Festival Association. Miss Carolyn 
Wright, 752 N. Main St., Laconia, is in 
charge of the glee club contest; Mrs. Esther 
B. Coombs, Hampton, is in charge of the 
band and orchestra contests. 

Maine. Third annual school band and 
orchestra contests, Bangor, May oth. 
Chairman of committee in charge, Alton 
tobinson, 166 Union St., Bangor. 


pean | 


$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years | 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 


Manager and Publisher, . . - Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the school year. 

Publication office: Keokuk, Iowa 

The birthplace of the ‘‘National’’ | 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the interests of 
special teachers and supervisors of sch music ex- 
clusively. It will help you in your work, Send $1.00 
for a years subscription, or send for free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 











KEOKUK, IOWA | 
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Rhode Island. Second annual school band 
contest and first school orchestra and glee 
club contests; Providence; a date early in 
May to be announced. For information ad- 
dress Walter H. Butterfield, Classical High 
School, Providence, or Paul E. Wiggin, 
Senior High School, Pawtucket. 

Vermont. Two district festivals: Burling- 
ton, May roth; Springfield, May 3rd. For 
information on the Burlington festival ad- 
dress Clark E. Brigham, Burlington. For 
information on the Springfield festival ad- 
dress R. N. Millett, High School, Springfield. 

Massachusetts State Band and Orchestra 
Festival and Contests. Waltham, May 17th. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, guest conductor of 
the massed bands and orchestras. For in- 
formation address Earl J. Arnold, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Waltham. 

New England Final Choral Contests. 
Boston, May 1sth. Open to winners in 
state and district contests. This event will 
include both a contest and a festival pro- 
gram, the latter being open to representative 
groups not wishing to compete for prizes. 
For information address Walter H. Butter- 
field, Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


New England Final Band and Orchestra 
Contests. Open to first and second winners 
in New England state and sectional contests, 
all classes, and to bands and orchestras from 
Connecticut. For information address Paul 
E. Wiggin, Senior High School, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 











Wo. A. PonpD & Co. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


18 WEST 37TH STREET 
New York City New York 
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See Our Exhibit at ne Cantera, Room 561A, Stevens Hotel 
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to Better 





Bands 


MELODY METHOD 


the numerous pleasing simple folk-tunes in 

STUBER’S MELODY METHOD, they are mas- 
tering technique, intonation and tone problems... 
playing in tune from the start . . . yet, that is exactly 
what they are doing . . . reveling in melody while 
learning to play correctly. 


Yue" students will never suspect that in playing 


With intonation and good tone its central aim . . . it is 
an ideal Class Method for each instrument of the 
orchestra and band .. . for String Ensemble there is a 
group of easy melodies . . . actual playing of Clarinet 
Choir numbers converts children to playing 2nd and 
3rd clarinet parts in the band... the simple, effective 
harmony of Brass Quartets fascinates the players . . . for 
Saxophone Choir there is a group of easy numbers. 


Twenty-nine extremely easy and attractive selections 
arranged in four graded programs... for orchestra 
alone ... for band alone... or for orchestra and band 
together . . . over half in suitable keys for band alone. 


ALL of the foregoing features are combined in ONE 
book . .. the only one of its kind... points the way to 
better orchestras and bands . . . in less time. A method 
successfully used by its author in public school and 
university instrument classes. Demonstrate its value in 
your work. Send for “On Approval” copies. USE COUPON, 


JOHN W. BEATTIE SAYS: 
“Stuber’s Melody Method is not only 
productive of correct technique but stim- 
ulates keen interest in learning to play. 
The material, largely of folk-tune origin, 
has genuine musical value. I know of no 
material which I can recommend so con 
fidently. This Method Works!’’—J. 
BEATTIE, Dir. Pub. School Music, 
Northwestern Univ. 





THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
509 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
se send “On Approval’ copies STUBER’S 
MELODY METHOD. as checked jae. Price 
per copy. $ .75. Teacher's ee $1.50. 
VIOLIN (ist year) ALT. SAXOPHONE 
VIOLIN (2nd year) ap TEN. SAXOPHONE 
y : Eb BAR. SAXOPHONE 
HORNS and ALTOS 
BAS CORNET or TRUMPET 
FLU TE (C- Piccolo) ; TROMBONE (bass clef) 
Db PICCOLO . 
Bb CLARINET 


NE “DRUMS and BELLS 
— PIANO ACCOMPAN’T 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


SOON 
BD SOP. SAXOPHONE (Manual in Preparation) 


ZENE SW 


Orchestras and K\ 





WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY: 

“Stuber’s Melody Method removes the 
drudgery from learning to play and makes 
practice a pleasure from the very first les- 
son—as sound for wind as for strings—prac- 
tical for beginning bands and orchestras. 
Young students learn to play with ease and 
with good tonal quality in much less time 
than by any of the traditional methods.’’— 
HAROLD BACHMAN, Bachman Mil- 
lion Dollar Band. 


“I predict Stuber’s Melody Method will 
be the most effective as well as the most 
popular one on the market.”"—JOHN C. 
KENDEL, Director of Music, Denver 
Public Schools. 


“Stuber’s Melody Method is the most 
practical work of its kind. Very unusual. 
Original. Two-year course for Violin fits 
students for continued serious study. Insures 
accurate foundation. Every instructor of 
violin should use it.”— 

ARCULE SHEASBY, Head of Violin 
Dept., Northwestern University. 











violin.” 

















Saysa Noted 
Authority: 
“An able expo- 
sition of sound 
principles in 
teaching the 


NAME 
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New York 
University 
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PAUL STOEVING, 
Violin Dept. 
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t North Central Conference 


GAYLORD R. HUMBERGER, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 
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President’s Message 

FTER careful consideration the officers 

have decided to call a dinner meeting 

of the North Central Conference on Tues- 

day evening March 25th, the exact hour and 

place to be announced in the official program 

at Chieago. This dinner will give an excel- 

lent opportunity for the North Central 

delegates to renew acquaintance and to con- 

sider any business matters which may call for 
attention this spring. 

Room 600 has been reserved as North 
Central headquarters, and it is hoped that 
this room will be freely used by our members 
during the week. 

Herman F. Smith, President 





In-and-About Twin Cities 

The In-and-About Twin Cities Music 
Supervisors Club was organized in January, 
and Archie N. Jones of the University of 
Minnesota was elected president. Meetings 
will be held on the last Saturday of each 
month at the University of Minnesota, and 
all supervisors who live within easy distance 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis are urged to get 
in touch either with the president or with 
the secretary, Arlys Denzel of Mound, 
Minnesota. 








Indiana Teachers Hold Unusual Meeting 

The music section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association met in Indianapolis 
October 17 and 18 under the presidency of 
Miss Isabelle Mossman. That the meeting 
was extremely interesting is attested to by 
the size of the audiences—7000 at the morn- 
ing session and 4000 at the afternoon session. 
The outstanding features of the programs 
were the state orchestra and chorus, which 
have been annual events since 1921 and 1923 
respectively. This year the orchestra, com- 
posed of two hundred plavers, was directed 
by John Caylor of Kokoma; and the chorus, 
four hundred strong, was directed by Nils 
Boson, then supervisor in Richmond but 
now in charge of the work in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Prof. P. W. Dykema was the speaker at 
the morning section, and a chorus of one 
hundred fifty third grade children from 
Martinsville sang under the direction of 
Mrs. Hazel M. Kelso. The afternoon session 
was held in Arsenal Technical High School; 
a group of six hundred students of this school 
presented a model high school program of 
vocal and instrumental music, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran 
and Dr. Ernest G. Hesser. 




















sities and normal schools. 

Recommended by. 
New York City; Archie McAlister, 
Oliver Lake, Indi 
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THE MUSIC CONDUCTORS MANUAL 


for 
Music Supervisors & Student Conductors 


| The Music Conductor’s Manual explains and illustrates the technique of the baton in detail, shows how to direct 
| all forms of time, how to make retards, accelerandos, holds, cut-off or stop beats, and how to proceed correctly. How 
| to distinguish one beat from the other, including the and beats, etc.; also gives chapters on Interpretation, Instrumenta- 

tion, Art of Building Programs, and the Psychology of Handling Musicians. Adaptable as a textbook for colleges, univer- 


A. A. Harding, University of Illinois; Dr. L. V. Buckton, Dept. of Education, Hunter College, 
&, usic, Joliet, Illinois; J. W. Wainwright, Wainwright’s Band Camp, 


na. 
| Endorsed by John Phillip Sousa, Sousa’s Band; K. L. King, nationally known Bandmaster and Music Publisher, 
| Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Merl Evans, Bandmaster, Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus; and many others. 
| Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. i i 


Address Fred E. Waters, K-830 W. Franklin Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


Price $3.75 postpaid. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


fr Supervisors 





Band Conducting 
Orchestra Conducting 


How to give Class Instruc- 
tion in Band and Orches- 
tra Instruments 


Teaching Appreciation of 
Music 


School Music Repertoire 


Sight Singing and Ear 
Training 


Tests and Measurements 
Harmony 

History of Music 
Orchestration 


DU 


and many others 





- 





4 





June 23 to August 2, 1930 


a + A faculty of one hundred fifty will be 
available in connection with the 
FEATURED thirty-fifth annual Summer Session, 
CLASSES for private instruction in all musical 

subjects and dramatic art. 
Leading members of the faculty of the 
Methods Public School Music Desectnent will 

= Method of Teaching be: 
1ano 


CHARLES ESPENSHADE: Director of the 
me artment, instructor in subjects pertaining 
igh School music, for the past nine years 
super so of music in the Englewood High 
ool, Chicago. 
anaes LUCAS: Instructor in subjects per- 
taining to Grade School music, district 
supervisor of music in Chicago schools, 
having under her supervision forty schools. 
ELIZABETH LOVELL: Instructor in the 
Class Method of Teaching Piano, who has 
made a highly successful specialty of teach- 
ing children to play the piano by the class 
method, and of training teachers for the same 
work. 
VICTOR JEAN GRABEL: Instructor in Band 
Conducting, distinguished conductor and 
composer. 
P. MARINUS PAULSEN: Instructor in 
Orchestra Conducting, conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago. 


Summer Session courses earn full 
credit toward the Degree, Bachelor 
of Music Education. 


Visit us while attending the Conference! 


Your request for a Summer Session Catalog will be welcomed. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL | 


(Founpep 1895 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


By Woo. H. 


SHERWOOD) 


— 410 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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{ Northwestern Conference 














president, Marguerite V. Hood, the 
state chairmen and state committees in the 
Northwest Conference are conducting the 
annual membership campaign. Altho the 
number of supervisors in these states is 
comparatively small, progressive and highly 
efficient work is being done in practically all 
of the principle cities of the Northwest and 
the supervisors are conscious of their need 
for keeping in touch with the local and the 
National Conferences. Our first meeting, 
held last spring in Spokane, indicated the 
great future of the Conference; the member- 
ship is increasing this spring, and plans are 
already being made by the president, Mrs. 
Newenham, for the meeting to be held in the 
spring of 1931. 
If you have not already sent in your 
membership dues for the current year, please 
mail your check for $3.00 to Miss Hood, in 


| | NDER the general direction of the vice- 


University of Cincinnati). 


Theory, Composition and Conducting 


BertHa Baur, President and Director 
Send for bulletin to S 





JupiITH MaHaN, Boise, Idaho, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor } 
l«) 
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a Conservatory «Music — 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Sixty-fourth Summer Session—June 20 to Aug. 1, 1930 
Supervisors’ Courses (General and Instrumental) leading to Diplomas and Degrees (B.S., 


Grapvuate Courses, leading to M.A. in Education, Master of Music and Master of Fine Arts. 
Private instruction in Voice and all instruments by’ artist teachers. 


incinnati Zoo Opera Company in daily performances of Grand Opera 


S. M. Howard, Registrar, ianchanten Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 


care of the State Department of Education, 
Helena, Montana. Miss Hood has recently 
become State Supervisor for Montana; 
Miss Adelaide Dampiere, who has been very 
successful in this position for several years 
and whose work is well known in many parts 
of the country, recently resigned and was 
married to Mr. I. D. Hale of Los Angeles. 

Esther Jones, treasurer of the Conference, 
is teaching this year in the Youngstown 
School, Seattle. She will be glad to send to 
any supervisor in the Northwest a railroad 
certificate which will give one and one-half 
fare rate for the trip to the Chicago Confer- 
ence. Supervisors who wish to be gone from 
their work longer than the time allowed on 
this type of certificate may secure regular 
convention tickets from their local ticket 
agents, entitling them to a rate of one and 
two-thirds fare and allowing them a consider- 
ably longer time limit. 


Cincinnati District High School Orchestra 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 











Estimates 
Gladly Furnished 
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University of Oregon 





Gro Prop 
Music 
Courses SUMMER 
in a SESSIONS 
Cool Western June 
Summer 23 
School August 
Between the I 
Mountains 1930 
and the Sea 
Ur Up 
Muvsic Burioine, Usiverstty or OneGos 
COURSES 
1. Public School Music 2. Elementary Harmony 
3. Upper Division Public School Music 
4. Organization and Direction of High School Orchestras 
5. Band Organization 
6. Class Plan for Public School and Private Music Teachers 


>. Private Instruction in Voice, Violin, Piano, Band Instruments, String 
Instruments, Harmony, Analysis, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue. 


8. Courses in Portland Summer Session of University of Oregon by Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich and William H. Boyer. 


Staff: Dean Landsbury, Professor Boardman, Professor Underwood, Pro- 
fessor Beck, Professor Stehn, Mrs. Roberts. 


a) 


ADDRESS: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE 


By authority of the State Board of Higher Education 
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{} J. HENRY FRANCIS, Charleston, West Virginia, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor . 
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President’s Message 


| ee live supervisor in the South is 
thinking these days of the Chicago 
meeting. Many of us feel that we cannot 
afford to take the long trip; but we know 
that we cannot afford to miss the meeting, 
xo we'll be in Chicago when the clans 
gather! A National Conference meeting is 
to be thot of as an investment in working 
equipment; and if we are going to give to the 
children of the South the music training they 
deserve we cannot fail to equip ourselves in 
the best possible way for our important work. 


Our treasurer has a supply of railroad 
certificates and will be glad to send you as 
many as you need; these will give you a rate 
of one and one-half fare. Your local ticket 
agent can give you a regular convention 
certificate at one and two-thirds fare which 


GLENN H. WOODS—Choral and Conducting 
DOMENICO BRESCIA—Composition 
FRANCES GREENWOOD—Music Appreciation 


e 
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—Summer School of Music, Drama and Art 


LutTHER BRUSIE Marcuant, Dean of the Summer Session and Instructor in Voice 


THE PARLOW STRING QUARTET-— Individual and Ensemble Instruction 


carries a considerably longer time-limit, if 
you want to be away from your work longer 
than for the meeting itself. If you have not 
already done so, you should send your 
membership dues to the treasurer at once— 
$3.00, sent to Raymond F. Anderson, 
Treasurer, 8106 oth Ave. S., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


On Tuesday evening March 25th the 
Southern delegates will hold a dinner meet- 
ing in the South Ball Room on the third 
floor of the Stevens Hotel. This will give 
us an opportunity to consider any Confer- 
ence business, and to discuss in a prelimin- 
ary way the arrangements for the meeting 
we shall hold a year hence. Your president 
wants your suggestions for that meeting, 
and hopes you will make them in Chicago. 


GRACE P. Woopman, President 


Mills College, California 
June 30-August 9, 1930 


BLANCHE O’NEIL—Methods 
ALMA SCHMIDT KENNEDY—Pianoforte 
ETHEL WHYTAL—Organ 








Address: Miss Mary Deweks, Secretary, Summer School of Music, Drama, and Art, 
Mills College, California 
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THE CONCORD TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


A Manual for all grades by Augustus D. Zanzig 
. (Price: $.75) Special offer: Copy will be sent postpaid for 50c and mention of this journal. 

The author has a distinguished reputation as a Music Supervisor in public schools in New York and Massachu- 
setts, and has made a study of educational problems all over the country. This Manual presents for the first time in a 
clear, concise, and permanent form an outline of the material which has been offered for several years past in the courses 
in Teaching of Music in Schools at the Concord Summer School of Music and the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education. It outlines a complete course of study from the kindergarten through the Junior High School, sys- 
tematically tabulated under the headings of Singing, Ear-Training and Reading, and Appreciation. Songbooks are 
recommended for use in each grade. These, in addition to being suitable for the ages of the children for whom they are 
intended, contain music of the best and finest kind, and it is to be hoped that only such music will used in con- 
junction with the Guide. To inexperienced teachers this volume should prove an invaluable help, while to others of 
more experience it will furnish many suggestions for supplementing or revising their methods of instruction. 


Catalog of Choral Songs sent gratis on request. 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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EVERY INCH A KING! 














Bass Section Purdue University Band, Lafayette, Ind.—All Kings ! 


Note the wonderful appearance of The 
Purdue University Band—the Bass section 
is all Kings. 


Mr. Emrick, the director, who is a com- 
petent judge of band instruments, chose 
King Basses in competition with all others 


and is justly proud of his wonderful Bass 
section. He compliments us very highly on 
these King Basses. 


The band is nearly all King and they hope 
to make it 100% King. 


Kings make good bands sound better. 


Equip Your Band With KIN$ Sousaphones 


OUR sizes to choose from, bell diameter from 22 to 28 in- 
ches, weight 19 lbs. to 30 lbs., prices $220.00 to $790.00. 


The Goldman Band, The Navy Band, The 
Army Band and hundreds of other noted 
bands use complete sets of King Basses. 
Prize Winning Bands have learned the ad- 
vantage of using King Basses. 


Such noted players as Jack Richardson, 
Luca Del Negro, Adolph Moser, M. J. 
Kelley, Leon L. Leser, Adam Madey, 
Henry King and hundreds of others use and 
endorse King Basses. 


Improve your band with a set of King Basses. They will add 
distinction in tone, appearance and give better satisfaction. 


THE 


H. N. WHITE CO. 


| Mark instrument you are interested in and mail ; 
coupon for further information. 


| 0 Latest Bass News 
1 © Cornet 0 Trombone 0 Trumpet 


| 
0 Saxophone | 
| 
| 
| 
' 


5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | G Baritone Gj French Horn 
O Clarinet O Bargain List OO Repair Folder 
Manufacturers of Name 


Address 
City State 


KING 


Band Instruments 
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t Southwestern Con ference 











{ Stan ey S. Errinaer, Colorado Springs, Colo., 2nd Vice-Pres.and Editor } 
Q 








President’s Message 


—— GLENN has set her goal for 
7,000 members at the Chicago meeting, 
so let us endeavor to have the Southwest 
membership at least 1500; and more than 
that, let us adopt the slogan, “Every Mem- 
ber in Attendance’’. 


The program planned is an excellent one 
and every supervisor who is wide awake and 
wishes to keep up with the procession in the 
progress of new ideas in Music Education 
should go to Chicago. It is not a question of 
being able to afford the trip; it is one of not 
being able to afford to stay at home. 


It is necessary that we have every member 
who is interested in the success of the 1931 
(‘onference present at the Southwest dinner 
on Tuesday evening. Instead of having a 
program we will talk over the many prob- 
lems that are confronting the officers of the 
(‘onference. We want your advice and sug- 
gestions in regard to what you desire in the 
way of program, the demonstrations, 
speakers, artists for concerts etc., ete. 
Please give this your attention and be ready 
with suggestions. 

The dinner will be in the Main Dining 
loom on the second floor, $2.00 a plate, and 
the tickets will be on sale in the fourth floor 
lobby. Let nothing keep you from attend- 
ing this dinner. We need you. 


GRACE V. Witson, President 


—(llege of Music of Gucinnott, — 


Summer Music Study For | 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) | 
Degrees, Diploma, Certificate 





Six WEEKS BEINNING JUNE 23, 1930 
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Vice-President’s Message 


UsT now all things but one are crowded 
J out of the minds of your busy officers; 
and that one is, of course, the Chicago con- 
vention. We are wondering if you have 
made all plans to attend what will no doubt 
be the greatest conference ever held. A 
casual glance at the program is enough to 
convince one that the gathering will be rich 
in material and most worth while to the 
music teacher and supervisor attending. 


An ideal situation exists at the Stevens 
Hotel for a large convention such as this— 
ample accommodations for every activity 
connected with the week’s program under 
one roof. Of course the two big concerts will 
be given at the opera house, which is only a 
short walk. Your valuable time is not 
wasted in unnecessary travel. Just go pre- 
pared to enrich your own musical experience 
and then in turn to bring it back to the 
children we hope follow us in the job of 
making a truly ‘‘Musical America’”’. 


Have you given the necessary aid in the 
substantial form of ANNUAL DUES? The 
individual amounts are so very small but 
the sum total is needed to carry on. Just 
send your $3.00 check to Catherine E. 
Strouse, Treasurer, K. 8. T. C., Emporia, 
Kansas. 


STANLEY S. Errincer, Vice-President 


Send for Catalog 
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1692 THIRTY — NINTH YEAR 


ITHACA CONSERVATO 








RAN? 


fa yr 


DAILY BAND AND ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS 


| I—tLeads to the degree (Mus. B) 
FOUR COURSES 1l—Professional Course 


(Fully Accredited) I1I—For Instrumental Supervisors 
{| IV—For High School Students (Boys) 





The Faculty 
ERNEST S. WILLIAMS—DEAN 
PIERRE HENROTTE—Metropolitan Opera House, Concertmaster......................4. Violin 
LEON BARZIN—New York Philharmonic Orchestra ............ 0... . .Cello 
JOHN MUNDY—Sir Henry Beecham’s London Orchestra......... 2... 2.66. eee ees Viola 
EMIL Mix—New York Symphony Orchestra................6- 000 e ee eees String Bass and Tuba 
GEORGES BARRERE—Twenty seasons First Flutest, New York Symphony Orchestra _ Flute 
PIERRE MATHIEU—First Oboe, New York Symphony Orchestra...................200045: Oboe 


JAN A. WILLIAMS—First Clarinetist with Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera House, Conductor of Wind Ensemble 


and Instructor of Wind Instruments, Supervisors Course, Institute of Musi- 
ee ee  nt.ecns a daralwde kiana eben Wake a Aes Meareed hmiade muah Clarinet 
ANGEL DELGADO—Beethoven Symphonic Orchestra, National Conservatory Sym- 
phony, Mexico City. Conway Concert Bard. ..........cccccccscccccscess Woodwinds 
ADOLPH WEISS—Formerly first bassoon of Chicago Symphony...................065- Bassoon 
WENDEL Hoss—Formerly first horn with Chicago Symphony, Los Angeles adenemneed 
ee I cucu badciabiwienct ne aed baes same cn sanewnt . .Horn 


_and Ten Other Specialists in n Various Applied Music Fields. 


To the Registrar—Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. Please send me, without obligation 
the catalog and full particulars about the Ithaca Military Band School Summer a) For Ban 
Camp—In the Heart of the Catskills. 


Camp Catalg 
Clip and Sen 


NG eee ieee aaah ere eee .... Position 


Address 
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BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. APPROVED IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER STATES. 


R AP FILIATED SCHOOLS 


‘thaca Institution: 
ublic chool Music 


“ mer Session 
L : N — rk 


—_ 





INCORPORATED WITH COLLEGIATE STANDING AND DEGREE CONFERRING PRIVILEGES BY AND UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 1930 














LS) Methods Materials Harmony 


iorm and Analysis Singing Voice Music Appreciation 
(Lectures) 


Conducting Chorus Orchestra 
Also thirteen subjects in the Liberal Arts 


= Ithaca Institution of Public School Music with the broad cultural subjects found in 
Violin F is one of an exceptional group of professional collegiate curriculum. 

Cello fhools affiliated with the Ithaca-Conservatory. Former graduates and others may secure the 
Viola fiis group is distinctive among American edu- Bachelor’s degree by fulfilling the requirements 
1 Tuba jtional institutions for the balanced education outlined in the four years’ course. Full credit 
Flute ey afford. Here is available an intensive will be allowed for the work previously done 
-Obo€ Fucation in the subjects which mean most in with a certain amount of potential credit for 
e profession the student is to follow coupled work in teaching since graduation. 





larinet 


SPEND TEN WEEKS IN BEAUTIFUL ITHACA 


dwinds 
jassoon 


Horn CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE SHOULD SEND OFFICIAL 
TRANSCRIPTS FOR EVALUATION. 





. an aah REN PS LE GEERT BE ta ic ITE Eig a a NNO 8 SB re a Di 
B Dp and AS | To The Registrar—Ithaca Institution of Public School Music—Dewitt Park, 
‘at al Ithaca, N. Y. Without obligation to me please send complete Summer Session 
™ Send for 1 
1 Se Gans) Wome........... .. .Position 
%. 
Catalog FN EL OT TILE Ce EE EL: Ose. 
— | 
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BOUT THE STRING SECTION OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


THE IMPORTANCE of special training for the School Orchestra is now uni- 
versally recognized. String players require to be trained separately and in a 
special way, as a condition of their efficiency, later, either in the Full Orchestra, 
in Chamber Music, or as Soloists. As an independent combination the String 
Band has a value and importance which has scarcely received full recognition; in 
reality it is as perfect a means of musical expression as the String Quartet. 






MUSIC SUPERVISORS will welcome the announcement that, in “The Poly- 
chordia String Library” there is a treasure of music for String Orchestra of few or 
many players with piano (the piano part occasionally is obbligato, but generally 
it is intended to be used as a filling in part when the strings are few in number) 
in five grades, carefully arranged and edited. Compositions by BACH, HANDEL, 
HAYDN, MOZART, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, PURCELL, LULLY, 
CORELLI, VIVALDI, and others down to the present day English composers— 
DUNHILL, ROWLEY, VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, etc., are contained in this 
Library. 


Three booklets are issued and supplied gratis on request: 1. “POLYCHORDIA”, 
giving full information about the POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY; 2. A 
Catalogue listing the material according to grades; and 3. A Thematic List. Send 
for these and then select the scores you desire to examine. They will be sent on 
approval at any time to suit your convenience. 


HORAL SINGING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The careful selection of Choral Music for use in schools is an integral part of the 
supervisor's task. 








Ever increasing are the demands for A Cappella Choral Music in the High Schools. 
The steady advance, however, of A Cappella singing in our High Schools is retarded 
only by a seeming lack of that kind of Choral literature. But, in fact, this dearth 
does not exist. 





Among the works of the English Madrigal Writers, the Lutenist Song Writers, the 
composers of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, there is considerable literature 
of original A Cappella Choral Music for all combinations of voices and of varying 
degrees of difficulty. Also, among the English Folk Songs and the Negro Spirituals, 
there is much material of interest to the High School Choral Director. 


Catalogues of chorus music containing all the series mentioned above will be sent 
immediately upon request. Supervisors are invited to send for selections on 
approval. 


RICORDI & CO. inc. 14 £. 43 St., New York 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND RETAILERS 
also Sole Agents for Stainer & Bell, Elkin & Co., 
Russischer Musicverlag and Adolph Furstner 
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Tests and Measurement Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 


WiuuaM S. Larson, Pu.D. 


Intropuctory Note: Altho portions of the article printed below may appear over-technical to the 
ordinary reader, the general idea will appeal to every instructor who is endeavoring to perfect his instru- 
mental music program. Dr. Larson has had excellent opportunity for making the study which he discusses. 
A student successively at the University of Nebraska, Northwestern University, Teachers College and 
Iowa University (from which he obtained his doctor’s degree), he has served as supervisor of music in 
public schools and in the music departments of several higher institutions. He is at present working with 
Dr. Hazel Stanton as psychologist at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York.—P. W. ». 


"2 progressive supervisor or instructor 
of instrumental music is cognizant of 
the wide variation of talent possessed by the 
members of his instrumental groups. It is 
his purpose to reduce the large turnover in 
his classes which, very evidently, is due to 
this lack of talent. For want of a recognized 
scientific procedure he has made use of a 
number of devices which he has accumulated 
during his practical experience in the work. 

In keeping with modern educational 
standards, music educators desire a scientific 
procedure for educational and vocational 
guidance in instrumental music in the public 
schools; but before they are willing to accept 
such a procedure for diagnostic or prog- 
nostie purposes, they want to be convinced 
that it will work. To ascertain this most 
important fact, a research program covering 
six to eight years of most arduous experi- 
mentation in the practical situation by a 
person who is a specialist in both the fields 
of instrumental music and the psychology of 
musie would be ideal. It would eall for a 
testing program beginning with the upper 
elementary grades, tracing the successes and 
failures of all instrumental students up 
through the junior high school and on 


jthrough the high school. Such a combina- 


tion of an experimenter with those qualifica- 





tions in training and experience, together 
with a position for that length of time hav- 
ing a well-organized instrumental depart- 
ment suitable for such a research program, 
would be very unusual. It is unlikely that 
it exists. 

Reference to the experimental work at 
the Eastman School of Music will give an 
analogy to the plan necessary for that of a 
testing program of instrumental music in 
the public schools. Dr. Stanton is complet- 
ing eight years of study there cn a research 
program, gradually accumulating data that 
are increasingly significant for an educa- 
tional and vocational guidance program in 
advanced conservatory work. Her results 
will not only prove of value to the Eastman 
School but her work may form the basis for 
experimental programs at other institutions 
of similar purpose. A long-time experi- 
mental program such as that at the Eastman 
School should be instituted in the field of 
public school music. 

An alternative procedure, designed as an 
expedient substitute for an elaborate re- 
search program, was undertaken for the 
purpose of studying conditions for success 
in instrumental music in the publie schools, 
hoping to find from this study a basis for a 
guidance program. Specifically, it was an 
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McPonouthChevd 
Method of Sight Singing | 


by ANNE McDONOUGH 


For High and Normal Schools 
and Universities 


A Music Study Course compiled for Adults! 

A boon to High School Music Teachers! 

| Graded Supplementary Reading Material At Each Lesson 
SINGLE COPY $1.50 Postpaid 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC CoO. 
2107 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Visit our Exhibit at the Conference in Chicago, March 24 to 28. 
Miss McDonough will demonstrate her book daily, in Room 528A 





a 




















Specializing in “SILVA -WINDS 


METAL CLARINETS, FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 


for the professional and the beginning student 


AND MUSIC 


America’s finest collection of solos, duets and ensemble music 
for clarinets, flutes, oboes and bassoons. 


y xv xv vx JUST OFF THE PRESS + vy v7 ¥ 
The Weissenborn Bassoon Method— 
for French and German systems—revised by Fred Bettoney, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


We will gladly send instruments or music to supervisors for 10 days 
free trial. Write today. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Boston, Mass. 


The American ‘‘Silva-Wind”’ House 
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investigation to determine whether those 
musical capacities which may be measured 
by standardized aptitude tests have been 
influential, undiscernedly, in the selection of 
members of musical organizations at various 
levels of achievement; and on the basis of 
this to determine whether these tests may 
be of value in the prediction of success in 
instrumental music. The Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talent were used in this study. 
In contrast to the proposed experimental 
study covering a term of years, this study 
was confined to a cross-section analysis of 
the instrumental groups in a public school 
system. Comparisons were based on the 
assumption that each higher group was 
similar in kind to a lower group when at a 
corresponding stage of development. 


A school system* which has a well-or- 
ganized instrumental department was 
selected for this study. Representative 
groups, having well-defined levels of achieve- 
ment, were chosen for the experimentation. 
The four groups selected as representing 
four distinct states of ability were the be- 
ginning instrumental classes of 125 students, 
the junior high school preparatory orchestra 
of 30 members, the junior high school ad- 
vanced orchestra of 31 members, and the 
high school advanced orchestra of 50 mem- 
bers. The selection of these four groups at 
distinet levels of achievement for the pur- 
rose of showing the relationship between 
capacity tests and achievement seemed to 
Le of advantage in that it gave a more ob- 
jective criterion and was not amenable to 
the dangers of the “personal equation” of 
teachers’ estimates of achievement. 


The basis of this study rests upon the 
postulate that the tests are elemental,— 
that records in these tests are not markedly 
improvable with training, age, or intelli- 
gence. Laboratory experimentation extend- 
ing over a long period of time has demon- 
strated the elemental nature of the tests and 

* Lincoln, Nebraska, Charles B. Righter, Super- 
visor of Instrumental Music. At a somewhat later 
date than this experimentation, the high school ad- 


vanced orchestra of this system won the National 
High School Orchestra Contest in May 1929. 


retest studies in the practical situation have 
confirmed this. The slight differences due to 
informational and attentional factors at 
various age levels are offset by the use of a 
different set of norms for each level. In this 
study, eighth grade norms were used for the 
junior high school students and adult norms 
were used for the high school students. The 
school system is on the 6-3-3 plan. Results 
of the tests are reported in the percentile 
norms as given in the Seashore manual. 
Due to the elemental nature of these 
tests, a shift in the distribution of scores and 
a corresponding rise in the measures of 
central tendency would indicate a correlation 
between capacity and achievement. 
Without attempting to treat the data in 
detail* let it suffice at this time to give a 
brief summary of results and conclusions. 
On the whole, the averages of the beginning 
instrumental classes in these capacity tests 
tend to show that these innate musical 
capacities are of slight significance in de- 
termining the students who elect to register 
for the beginning classes in instrumental 
music. However, the averages in pitch and 
rhythm are enough above the mean of the 
percentile range to conclude that these two 
capacities as measured by these two tests 
are of some influence, as is commonly as- 
sumed, for this choice. But everything con- 
sidered, it would seem that some of the 
common reasons for undertaking special 
instrumental instruction, usually considered 
of lesser importance, such as the impetuous- 
ness of the child, the inclination or wishes of 
the parent for the child to study instrumental 
music, or the ability of the home to provide 
the child with an instrument, could be given 
as much or more weight. Since the average 
in each of the six tests of innate capacities 
results in an average corresponding to that 


* A full treatment of the data and interpretations 
may be found by referring to the writer’s “The 
Measurement of Musical Talent for the Prediction 
of Success in Instrumental Music” in the Psycho- 
logical Review Monographs (Iowa Studies in Psy- 
chology, Vol. 13). Space allows but a table of 
averages, standard deviations, and medians and a 
graph representative of the distributions of the 
— measures from this study in the present 
article. 
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of a chance sampling, this method of or- 
ganization of instrumental classes obtains a 
class of only average talent rather than a 
class composed of those who are qualified for 
it by nature. 

The averages of the two junior high school 
orchestras are of interest for purposes of 
comparison (1) to show the influence each 
capacity has had for a continuation of in- 
strumental work after the first year be- 
ginning instrumental classes, (2) to show the 
influence of each capacity as a differentiat- 
ing factor for the selection of the personnel 
of the advanced or preparatory orchestra. 
An observation of the averages of the two 
junior high school orchestras, the groups 
which follow the beginning class work, 
would indicate those capacities which had 
been a selective factor in the continuation of 
the work. An increase in the averages of a 
second year group could be made only at the 
expense of and through the elimination of 
the poorer talents who had become dis- 
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From the writer’s “The Measurement of Musical Talent for the Predic- 






couraged through a natural lack of talent. 
On the other hand, if there is not an in- 
crease in the averages at the second year 
stage, it is an indication that a deficiency in 
natural capacity is not a discouraging in- 
fluence for a continuation of the work. 


Because of the organization of the two 
junior high school orchestras in which the 
better players from the beginning classes are 
assigned to the advanced orchestra, a larger 
average in the advanced orchestra denotes a 
correlation between capacity and perform- 
ance. 

On the basis of these interpretations, a 
comparison of the averages of the two junior 
high school orchestras with the averages of 
the beginning instrumental classes, it may 
be said (1) pitch, intensity, rhythm, and 
possibly consonance, were of some influence 
in determining those who elected to continue 
beyond the beginning instrumental classes 
into one of the junior high school orchestras, 
(2) all of the capacities as measured by the 


Table showing arithmetic 
means, standard deviations, 
and medians of scores in all 





Por irie tests. 
Pet Pues 

ttt ae A.M. 8.D. M. 
SETS winded (1) 57.6 30.0 60.9 
' ttr}-j-++ + (2) 61.3 26.4 62.8 
Cer y (3) 67.4 25.1 67.0 
BEERS aa (4) 77.4 22.6 87.0 

is i. Tt | INTENSITY 
tpi} titi (1) 49.0 29.7 50.5 
tt (2) 59.9 25.3 61.2 
(3) 59.4 24.6 63.3 
(4) 73-5 24.2 83.3 

TIME 

*SSRRERRREDE (1) 51.7 27.5 52.7 
boon ppp ttt (2) 31.9 25.3 25.6 
PTT TTT. TTT (3) 60.3 26.4 66.5 
rrr ebe tT (4) 65.9 28.8 69.5 

COoNSONANCE 
(1) 54.4 26.8 46.6 
(2) 47.7 24.5 44.5 
(3) 64.9 6.7 68.3 
(4) 71.0 27.2 77.8 

Tonat Memory 

(1) 44.2 27.6 40.5 
(2) 39.1 32.5 29.5 
(3) 67.1 25.9 72.5 
(4) 75.1 21.3 86.6 

RHYTHM 
(1) 55.6 27.6 62.2 
(2) 54.0 23.8 57.5 
BK. at (3) 64.6 26.3 70.8 
porden? (4) 76.3 22.1 81.2 


*(1) Beginning instr. classes 
(2) Jr. H. S. preparatory Orch. 


diction of Success in Instrumental Music’, Psychological Monographs (3) Jr. H. 8. advanced Orch. 


(Iowa Studies in Psychology, Vol. 13). 


(4) H. 8. advanced Orch. 
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tests, with the exception of intensity, were of 
influence in a differentiation of students for 
the junior high school advanced orchestra 
and the junior high school preparatory 
orchestra. 

The greatest contrast between averages of 
these groups may be shown by a comparison 
of the averages of the beginning instrumental 
classes and the averages of the high school 
orchestra. Instead of averages compara- 
tively close about the fiftieth percentile, a 
large increase in the averages of all the tests 
is found. The averages of 77.4 in pitch, 73.5 
in intensity, 65.9 in time, 71.0 in consonance, 
75.1 in tonal memory, and 76.3 in rhythm, 
are most significant. The high scores of the 
medians of the distributions are also very 
significant. The fact that half of the or- 
chestra scores above 87.0 in pitch, 83.3 in 
intensity, 69.5 in time, 77.5 in consonance, 
86.6 in tonal memory, and 81.2 in rhythm, 
probably gives a better idea of the distribu- 
tion in the absence of graphs. 

The increase in the averages of the capaci- 
ties is evidently the result of a long process 
of selection of those with higher musical 
capacities. From the results of the tests of 
the beginning instrumental classes it is 
reasonable to assume that the averages of 
the beginning instrumental classes at the 
time the members of the high school ad- 
vanced orchestra were beginners were like- 
wise close around the fiftieth percentile. At 
various times between this beginning stage 
and their present position as members of the 
high school advanced orchestra there must 
have been a loss of students of lower ranking 
in these capacity tests in order to account 
for the increase in the percentile averages of 
those who remained. As the members of the 
high school advanced orchestra are selected 
on the basis of their ability to perform, then 
it is reasonable to conclude, judging from the 
averages of the high school advanced or- 
chestra in comparison with the averages of 
the beginning instrumental classes, that these 
capacities of musical talent which may be 
measured by the Seashore tests have been an 
influence in the selection of the members of 


this orchestra. An examination of the aver- 
ages of groups at intermediate states of ad- 
vancement indicates that these groups are 
correspondingly affected. 

Since the results of the investigation tend 
to show that under existing methods of or- 
ganization in instrumental music the be- 
ginning classes represent a chance selection; 
and since they tend to show further that the 
capacities of musical talent have functioned 
in the trial method of selection of groups at 
higher levels, why not determine the rating 
of the prospective instrumental student be- 
fore training begins and predict his success in 
terms of the measured capacities of the more 
advanced groups of which he hopes to be- 
come a member? Furthermore, why not 
employ these tests in a survey of the entire 
school population in order that talent may 
be recognized, classified, and trained? This 
would represent an approach to the solution 
of the various problems accruing to the 
present trial method of selection. 

The supervisor or instructor of instru- 
mental music might have at hand group dis- 
tributions of capacity tests of the more ad- 
vanced musical organizations in the school 
system. A student contemplating instru- 
mental instruction could be given the tests 
and the position of his scores could be located 
on the distributions. His chances for success 
could be judged by the relative position of 
his scores on these distributions. 

Suggestive of such a possibility in the 
selection and guidance of talent is the follow- 
ing plan. The accompanying table presents 
the quartile measures of the various dis- 
tributions of percentile scores made by the 


Table of Quartile Measures for Prediction 


Q Q:(M) Q; 


Pitch 62.4 87.0 94.2 
Intensity 52.8 83.3 93.2 
Time 42.8 69.5 92.4 
Consonance 49.5 77.5 92.0 
Tonal Mem. 62.0 86.6 92.6 
Rhythm 62.8 81.2 92.8 


high school advanced orchestra in all six 
tests. A score of 94 in pitch is found on the 
distribution at Qs;. Only six out of 100 of the 
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general population can score as high in this 
capacity. But in this orchestra we find one 
out of four with a score at this point or 
higher. In other words, approximately only 
one out of sixteen from the general popula- 
tion can qualify with such a keen pitch dis- 
crimination, while in this high school ad- 
vanced orchestra one of every four ranks in 
this upper quartile. Similarly, at another 
point in the distribution—at Q. (the 
median), although only 13 per cent, or about 
one out of eight of the general population, 
have a pitch discrimination of this equal, 
fifty per cent of the members of the or- 
chestra qualify at this level. Scores of the 
other tests may be considered in turn in the 
same way. 

The significance of this for purposes of 
prediction may be illustrated by taking an 
example at Q;. A prospective student with a 
score at the 62 percentile may be given the 
following explanation. A score of 62 is con- 
siderably above an average score (50). But 
its position on the distribution of the high 
school advanced orchestra falls at Q:. Three- 


fourths of the members of the orchestra 
score above that point. From a comparison 
of the relative positions of the various test 
scores on the distributions, together with any 
auxiliary information available, it may be de- 
cided whether the chances are favorable 
enough to warrant a special instrumental 
course which aims for a proficiency necessary 
for the organization to which the student 
aspires and in terms of which his talents are 
compared. 

In this connection a plan is necessary for a 
weighting of the tests not only in a general 
way but also for the various instruments. It 
is also necessary to consider the use which 
the performer wishes to give the instrument. 
Is the student best qualified to play the 
violin or the piano? Does he expect to be a 
soloist, accompanist, or a member of an 
ensemble? How proficient does he expect to 
become in one of these lines? Such factors 
must be taken into consideration in a guid- 
ance program. Various aspects of these 
problems are under investigation at the 
present time. 
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Schumann’s Concerted Chamber Music, J. A 
Fuller-Maitland. Oxford University 


Press, New York. 

Every addition to The Musical Pilgrim series is an 
interesting incident in the life of a musician. Many 
of these admirable little books have been reviewed 
in preceding issues of the Journal, and I hope their 
number may continue to increase. 

Like its predecessors, this volume contains all 
that one is likely to care to read about the music 
embraced under the title. The book has four di- 
visions, organized on a basis of convenience, the 
titles of which are as follows: I Duets; II Trios; III 
Quartets; IV Quintet. Within each chapter the 
works are arranged in chronological order. Plenty of 
musical illustrations make the interpretative text 
easy to follow. Wii EarRHART 


From Palestrina to Grieg, Thomas Tapper. 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Some years ago Dr. Tapper’s First Year Music 
llistory was very favorably reviewed in these 
columns. The present book, which bears the sub- 
title First Year Music Biography, makes an equally 
favorable impression. 

The style is easily informative. No effort is made 
toward character painting, and of subjective analysis 
there is practically no trace. Nevertheless, above 
the presentation of factual details rises some im- 
pression of the personality of the men discussed and 
of their local environment. Much more clearly rises 
2 conception of their special contributions to the 
evolution of music. As the Preface states: ‘In this 
volume word portraits of the men as moulders and 
inventors are presented.’’ The task so described is 
well done. The world in which each composer lived, 
particularly the musical world in which he found 
himself, is clearly and confidently sketched, and the 
direction and effect of his own labors as a musician 
are distinctly drawn. Dr. Tapper’s First Year 
Vusie History deals with musical movements 
mainly and with the responsible individuals sub- 
ordinately. This book deals with the individuals 
who projected the movements and seeks their 
origin in the social, musical and personal factors 
that prevailed. The two books are accordingly 
companions, and are supposed to supplement one 
another. 

The book is thorough, scholarly and self-contained. 
It is made the more useful by having, at the end of 
each chapter, an excellent synopsis of the chapter- 
contents and a list of questions over the chapter. I 
might mention that the twenty-two chapters are of 
approximately uniform length—some nine to thir- 
teen pages each—as evidence of the careful thought 
the author gave to the organization of this material. 
The book is well printed and bound. Its organiza- 
tion gives it considerable value as a book for ready 
reference as well as continuous study. It deserves 
good place in your music library. Wyi, EarHart 
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The Science of Voice, Douglas Stanley. 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Buttressed with much acoustic and physiological 
learning, and accredited because of the vocal scholar- 
ship and experience of its author, this book im- 
mediately takes high position in the field of our 
attention. It is comprehensive, fundamental and 
vigorous. The author appears to be one of those in- 
dividuals who derive their motivations largely from 
a militant sense, for the book is written in very 
controversial language and is not more concerned 
with declaring truth than with attacking error. It 
will fan to renewed flamings the fires of contention 
about vocal questions, for it is not only argumenta- 
tive in manner but quite iconoclastic in matter, 
often in somewhat heterodox ways. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the views announced are not so heterodox as 
they seem, because at times they rest upon differ- 
ences in meanings attached to words rather than 
upon difference in thought. Thus when the author 
states that his book has shown a number of generally 
accepted tenets to be fallacious, and specifies, as one 
of these fallacious tenets, “the idea that the throat 
should be relaxed during the act of phonation,” the 
average voice teacher is likely to scent heterodoxy so 
rank that he sympathizes with Torquemada. By the 
time he reads two paragraphs which follow, how- 
ever, he will at worst pity instead of hate and at 
best approach agreement, beginning with: ‘Oh, 
well, if that is what you mean.” 


In order to stimulate reading of this very earnest 
and thoughtful book, I may state that the author 
ridicules the “curious notion” of ‘placing’ the voice; 
condemns as a fallacy the idea that “the mouth 
should be the vowel forming cavity;’” speaks of 
“bad teaching which engenders in the pupil’s mind 
the idea of listening to the quality of the tone which 
he is singing;’ and states that ‘proper facial ex- 
pression is of paramount importance in the rendition 
of a song.” The last two ideas especially intrigue me. 
I can only say that if bad teaching causes the singer 
to listen to the sounds he makes there must be an 
extraordinary—and lamentable!—lack of bad voice 
teachers. I should certainly have thought there 
were more. However, I’m not supposed to write 
what I think, but only to tell you what Mr. Stanley 
thinks. 

It’s a good book and will make you think and also 
greatly stimulate, in “these weak piping times of 
peace,” your adrenal glands. The first long section, 
by the way, of forty-nine pages, is entitled ‘“‘An 
Approach to the Subject through Physical Prin- 
ciples” and is written by Stanley Watkins, authority 
on acoustics, and is easily expository. There is also 
a Preface by H. H. Sheldon, Ph.D. Professor of 
Physics at New York University; the third section, 
“Musicianship and Interpretation,” is by Douglas 
Stanley and Alma Stanley; and the book is dedi- 
cated, with acknowledgments of help received, to 
the late Dean Holmes C. Jackson, head of the De- 
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Meet 
OTIS CARRINGTON 


Nationally known composer of successful 
School Operettas 
at the 


National Supervisors Conference 
in Chicago, March 24 to 29 


| him explain the 
merits of his operettas. Have him play 
their melodies for you. Drop in to look 
at these widely used numbers. Ask for 
examination copies to be mailed. 























The Clayton ‘F. Summy Co. 


extends a warm and friendly welcome to all Music Supervisors and 
Teachers who will be attending the 1930 Convention in Chicago. 


OUR STORE 


at 429 S. Wabash Avenue is open 
from 8:30 until 5:30 and we will 
endeavor to give you prompt and 
courteous service. Besides our own 
publications, we carry an extensive 
stock of publications from all recog- 
nized music publishers. We cor- 
dially urge that you feel free to drop 
in at any time and look over what- 
ever material you wish to see. 


eee 


OUR EXHIBITION ROOM 


Number 517A at the Stevens Hotel will be our 
headquarters at the Convention. Here we hope 
to greet you and have the aso or Sa showing 
you the variety of Educational and Recreational 
material for Schools which we will have on md 
there. This will include—-OPERETTAS—EN- 
TERTAINMENTS — PAGEANTS — PART 
SONGS (Octavo)\—-SONG BOOKS— BOOKS 
on THEORY and RHYTHMIC TRAINING— 
MATERIAL for CLASS INSTRUCTION in 
PIANO and VIOLIN. 


ewe 


Our Personal Service Hostess will be glad to give you in- 
formation and literature about Entertainment, Shopping, 
and other matters which may interest you while in the city. 


THE CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers—Importers— Dealers 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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partment of Physiology of the New York University 

Medical School. No pains have been spared, in 

short, to sift the science of voice to the bottom. 
Wii Earuart 


Marching Notes, Ernest.La Prade. Double- 


day, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Like Great Musicians as Children, reviewed above 
in these columns, this is one of the large catalogue 
of Junior Books issued by the publishers. Com- 
paratively this book is, however, much more juvenile 
and could be placed in the hands of much younger 
children. 

Mr. La Prade is already widely known to music 
educators in the United States through his member- 
ship in Dr. Walter Darmrosch’s Orchestra, his -work 
in connection with the programs broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting do ompany in Dr. Damrosch’s 
Musie Appreciation Hour, and as author of a widely- 
read book, Alice in Orchestralia. To those who have 
read that book this later one will need little descrip- 
tion beyond saying that it is similar to Alice in 
Orchestralia in purpose and style, but explores other 
fields. ‘Further Adventures of Alice in Musicland”’ 
might have been its title—except that Mr. La Prade 
would have invented a much better one had he 
wished so to describe the book. 

Those who do not know Alice In Orchestralia may 
have their expectation properly directed if they will 
imagine Lewis Carroll introducing young readers to 
the staff, bass clef, bars, measures, syncopations, 
and almost all tonal facts and their notational 
symbols, by having all these things come to very 
real and assertive and witty life and give a little 
girl never-to-be-forgotten experiences and knowledge 

Of course Mr. La Prade is not Lewis Carroll— 
probably there never will be another—and besides 
Mr. La Prade is trying to teach some very definite 
facts and not induce a symphony of dream-feelings. 
But he does amazingly well, nevertheless, and im- 
parts a vivid dramatic quality to most desperately 
prosaic objects with a skill that many a seasoned 
writer might envy. 

It is good reading. It may be that the person 
who already knows the facts is the person who will 
read the book with the keenest pleasure, and that 
the one who does not know them will hardly find 
himself well informed when he has finished. Never- 
theless, I should advise having as many children as 
possible read it, for they will at least have interests 
stirred and attitudes formed that are both very 
pleasurable and very salutary. 

Witt Earuart 


(reat Musicians as Children, Franciska 
Schwimmer. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


pany, Ine. 


The brilliant-colored jacket states: “Here is a 
book that makes great musicians very friendly and 
human.” After reading the book with very lively 
interest I am prepared to say that it does precisely 
that: and the reason it does so is that the author is 
herself deeply, warmly, sincerely and engagingly 
friendly and human. 

As a child the author grew up amid surroundings 
and personal contacts that brought many great 
musicians to her knowledge, directly or by report 
of persons directly acquainted with them, as very 
real and life-like figures. The remoteness and un- 
reality that invests great musical personages when 


separated from less fortunate music students by 
time, space and lack of tradition, did not exist for 
, A charming and wholesome home-life and a 
— that by nature must have been genial 
happy, are further factors that, I judge, explain 

the spirit of this uncommonly pleasant k. 

The list of composers whose lives as children are 
included is quite extensive, but not all-inclusive. 
At first one thinks the list oddly-sorted, because 
such names as Chaliapin, Count Geza Zichy, Ethyl 
Smythe, Leo Slezak, Hubay, Kienzl and George 
Gershwin are included among those great composers 
whose names appear in every book on music. 
Principally these inclusions are due to personal con- 
tacts; and whatever the cause for inc cluding them, 
they will be found quite as rich in suggestion and as 
appealing to our sympathies as the accounts given 
of greater luminaries. 

The book warms the imagination and stirs the 
heart. More than once its pages are crossed by 
drifting weathers of laughter, of light-welling tears, 
and of laughter and tears in April companionship. 
To youth especially it may well unlock portals that 
have appeared forbidding and bring to friendly life 
sculptured figures that have seemed austere. 

Witt Earnarrt 


The Music Hour. Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

The first three books of this latest of the basic’ 
sets of school music texts are before me for review. 
The editors state their objectives as leading toward 
the child’s happiness and sensitiveness to beauty, 
toward the culture in which he may adjust himself 
to his environment, toward the use of such material 


I 








January, 1929 
Mme. Joan O'VarK 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


Dear Mme. Joan O'Vark: 

A careful perusal of your ‘Fundamentals of 
Tone Production,” recently received, has con- 
vinced me that it is an exceedingly valuable 
method of vocal instruction; in fact I recall 
nothing superior or even as g 

The matter of Diction and Breath Control, 
with their appropriate exercises, you have de- 
monstrated with a lucidity that cannot but be 
eyed comprehended by students. In fact, all 

pdm my adjustments necessary to pure tone 

ction have received in your book careful 
coe explicit analysis and textual illustration. 

Your book is unpretending in size and num- 
ber of pages, but it is rich and pretentious in 
valuable and practical suggestions in tone pro- 
duction. 

I feel confident that pd recorded experience 
as a vocal teacher for the past fifty years will be 
received by the teaching profession with the 
cordiality its merits so strongly deserve. 

Sincerely, 
WILSON G. SMITH, 
Music Critic 
The Cleveland Pres. 
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| supply those Instruments and Accessories 
| which are best adapted for School use. 
Special quantity prices are given to all 
| school organizations. 


| New Catalog Now Ready 
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New you can have the advice of one of the 
most conspicuously successful organizers 
of school bands in the United States—ab- 


| golutely free. The House of York offers a 


method perfected by G. C. Mirick, Upper 
Iowa University, that has proved to be amaz- 
ingly helpful to music teachers all over the 
country. 


FREE BOO 


“School Bands—How to 
Organizeand Train Them” 
is a book which will be sent 
free to all teachers. This 
offers many helpful sug- 
gestions on how to stimu- 
late the interest of pupils, 

arents and school officials 

o obligation. 

York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept. MSJ, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


See Display of 
York Band Instruments 
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March 24th to 29th 
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and procedure as shall discover his latent capacities 
and interests and toward influencing his ultimate 
recreational, cultural and vocational relationship 
with music. 

The material may be followed page by page, and 
monthly outlines are presented in accordance with 
that plan, combining Rote Songs, Observation 
Songs, Rhythm Play, Toy Orchestra and Music 
Appreciation, each of which receives detailed atten- 
tion, with carefully chosen material listed. It is 
expected that the material will be adaptable to other 
procedure also. 

The Teacher’s Book contains accompaniments to 
the songs found in the First and Second Books. 

The First Book, for use in Grade Two, contains 
about a hundred songs, not more than a dozen of 
which fall below average, usually through the use 
of unpoetic verse, awkward tone line or sheer aim- 
lessness of tonal procedure. About a third are su- 
perior and the remainder a good average in quality. 
And that is high praise as text books go. 

The material is outlined with an open-minded 
regard for the various types of school music activi- 
ties, with a possible over emphasis on listening 
lessons and no attention to melodic improvisation 
by the child. In suggested procedure stress is 
placed on physical activity and sensory experience 
rather than drill or mental effort. 

For those who prefer to make their own plans, 
working key wise, or observing and studying as 
guided by melodic structure, rather than from the 
“melodic vocabulary” basis of the editors, the 
material is ample. 

The material of The Second Book, which is de- 
signed for use in Third Grade, shows stress on the 
attempted reading process, with discrimination as 
to appropriate subject matter for rote and for 
reading. 

Examination discovers attention well divided 
among the various common keys, the equally 
divided beat, the dotted quarter and eighth, and 
six-eight measure. Richness of experience before 
conscious study is provided for in the wealth of 
material for each problem, whether that problem 
is treated as basic or as incidental. 

The Third Book, designed for Fourth Grade use, 
contains plenty of material for review of such 
elements as were introduced in The Third Book, or 
for their presentation as new problems. It adds the 
dotted eighth note, six-eight measure and a few 
chromatics in many keys. 

Certain of the ways of editors are as inscrutable 
as those of Providence. These, serenely disregard 
the old and carefully taught rule that a chromatic 
sign is effective only through the measure in which 
it occurs. They add to the difficulty of the printed 
page by using a neutralizing sign when the note 
affected appears in the following measure. The 
slow student is invariably disconcerted into error 
and the intelligent one irritated. This inscrutability 
is also manifested in the distinction between rote 
and reading songs in six-eight. In both Second and 
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Address 
Dept. S.J 
The Fisk Teachers Agency, Chicago, places directors, supervisors, and teachers of music in universities, colleges, 


If attending the Music Supervisors National Conference, get in touch with us both at the Conference and in our office 
Bertha 8. Goodell, Director, Mary Daily, Assistant _ 


Third Books the songs suggested for reading are 
obviously more difficult than those designed as rote 
songs. However, these small matters are insignifi- 
cant in the presence of the wealth of good material 
— one is free to classify and grade to his own 
iking. 

Scattered here and there through all the books 
are songs from the old ‘‘Modern” series,—good 
songs, which we are glad to find again, even at the 
risk of being ‘‘dated.”’ 

The books are well and attractively bound and 
beautifully illustrated. 

It is unnecessary to name the editors as a matter 
of information but it is their due as a recognition: 
Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge and Mabel E. Bray. 

Huutpan JANE KENLEY 


St. Olaf Choir Series. Edited by F. Melius 
Christiansen. Augsburg _ Publishing 
House, Minneapolis. 


A six-volume set of the work of this great teacher 
and choral conductor, adding to the literature of 
church choirs a veritable library of the best of its 
kind, if indeed more of its kind can be found. Each 
volume contains only a few more than a hundred 

es, making a thin book, easily handled. 

Volumes I and II contain twenty-five anthems 
each, painstakingly gathered from half-a-hundred 
sources. Most of them are possible of performance 
by young voices, provided the group is large enough 
to distribute effort and responsibility, and is musi- 
cally capable. Many of the choruses should make 
the high spots of public programs, so that these 
two volumes might well be a part of the complete 
High School library. Certainly no church choir of 
any size should be without them. These, like most 
of the entire set, are intended for unaccompanied 
singing. 

olume V holds a rich store of Christmas material 
of breadth and serious worth. Most of the songs 
are Christiansen arrangements of old melodies and 
chorales, a number of which are familiar. They 
are generally of sufficient breadth and difficulty to 
require musicianship or serious study. 

n Volumes III, IV and VI there are fewer ar- 
rangements of old melodies and more of the ex- 
—— Christiansen product. It seems grudging 
to withhold from these the high praise we the 
other volumes, but there is less direct simplicity and 
sturdiness and more elaboration; less spiritual 
quality and more Christiansen art, so to speak. 

Huwtpan JANE KENLEY 


Adventures in Pianoland—Sarah M. Clifford. 
J. Fischer and Bro., New York. 


These are twelve lessons for teachers of piano 
classes, to be used in connection with Guy Maier’s 
and Helene Corzelius’ “Playing the Piano.” 
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The author has selected twelve teaching points 
and built lessons about them making an adaptation 
to the necessary formality of the large group. 

Coming as it does from one of wide experience in 
handling piano classes the set will be very suggestive 
and helpful to many teachers. 

Susan T. CANFIELD 


Playing the Piano—A Course of Rote 
Training for Beginners. Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Students’ Book by Guy Maier 
and Helene Corzelius. J. Fischer and 


Bro., New York. 

It is interesting to find another artist occupying 
himself in the musical beginnings of little children. 
As is always the case when one of large experience 
pauses to consider initial procedures, something of 
exceptional value results. 

This is not the first course to emphasize rote 
training, but I believe it is the first in which the 
authors speak so positively. To quote; “he learns 
to play it (the music before him) by every possible 
means other than the actual reading of notes.” 
Many courses are built for class instruction, but 
few, if any, stress to such an extent a two-fold aim 
of the lesson. The authors write; “if the child at 
the piano makes musical, beautiful, free-swinging 
sounds at all times, the others will quickly absorb 
tone consciousness.’’ This significance placed upon 
quality of tone is the outstanding contribution of 
the course. From the first short figure played, there 
is attention to this feature; an idea is always sug- 
gested to be communicated through touch. 

Studies in hand dissociation begin at the third 
figure when one hand plays “Cuc” and the other 
“koo” (ec-) and completed for this beginners 
book in the use of a two voice canon. There is 
attention given to chord, contrary motion, simple 
accompaniment, transposition, rhythmic problems 
through bodily movement, the evolution of form 
from the phrase, and creative music. It is an in- 
clusive course which permits musicalness to ripen 
while it develops musicianship. 

Susan T. CanFIELD 


Oxford Piano Course—Beginner’s Book for 
Older Pupils, by Ernest Schelling, Gail 
M. and Charles J. Haake and Osbourne 
McConathy. Oxford University Press. 
An adaptation of the earlier books i.e. “Singing 

and Playing,” the First Book and the Second Book, 

to the needs of older pupils. The subject matter 
of the songs when included is more suitable while 
allowances are made for more devoted coordination 
and greater powers of concentration and under- 
standing. 

Like the First Book, the Beginner’s Book for 

Older Pupils encourages creative study. Melodies 

are begun to be completed and harmonized by the 
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student; words are placed to suggest a setting, and 
finally a minuet and two unrestricted studies are 
called for. 
It is a very useable addition to the series. 
Susan T. CANFIELD 


Ozford Piano Course—Teacher’s First Man- 
ual. Oxford University Press, New York. 


The Manual is a guide to the use of “Singing and 
Playing” and the First Book. After the Introduc- 
tion the book is divided into three parts; Part I 
Class instruction in piano playing; Part II Organiza- 
tion and administration; Part III Teaching plans 
and outlines. A few of the chapters which hold the 
attention are; Preparation of the teacher; Class in- 
struction and the individual; Notation versus play - 
ing; Extensive versus intensive training; Creative 
practice, etc. The book is full of helpful hints. 

Susan T. CANFIELD 


First Steps in Chord Playing—Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake. The Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The intention of the author is to relate harmony 
to other music study at the very beginning and at 
the same time to improve sight reading. Being 
elementary, open position is avoided. The reviewer 
is inclined to think there can be more emphasis on 
listening, perhaps by avoiding the tameness of the 
doubled third and leading tone in the principal 
triads. This probably is largely due to close posi- 


tion, and can be handled by the teacher. 
Susan T. CanFIELD 


Among the numbers sent in for piano 
were the following: 


Piano—Intermediate. 
N. Y. 


Twelve Study Pieces for Wrist Technic—Frances 


Oliver Ditson Co., 


erry 
Rather alluring and very effective. 
D. L. Schroeder, Flushing, N. Y. 
Japanese Intermezzo............. Hans Spralek 
More staccato with a nice quality. 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., N. Y. 
Two Paraphrases for Pianoforte—No. 4, 5— 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Three Old Canadian Melodies 
Den aN ccie nce acetone G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Piano— Beginner Car! Fischer, Inc., Boston, 


Mass. 

ee Te Lois Dean 

The Banjo Picker..............Frederic Groton 

If I had seen them on the counter I would have 
passed them by because of the startling titles and 
covers. Having played them I find them both not 
only possible but rather interesting. 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOOL MUSIC 


Two Hundred Songs 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by JacoB KWALWASSER 
Professor of Music Education, Syracuse University 


CONTAINS 


Unison songs of unfailing charm 

Duets that are not merely two-part songs 

Trios and quartets adapted to the voices of adolescents 
Songs that boys delight to sing—chanteys and sea songs 
Song Masterpieces—Songs for community singing 
Selections that are not duplicated in other books 


Students’ Edition—List Price $1.52 
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Two Little Players at Two Pianos—E. Esther 
C. Benson. The Willis Music Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Five finger position two piano numbers, exceed- 
ingly easy, student and student, ensemble. Nos. 
1 and 6 are especially nice. 

Susan T. CANFIELD 


Ilolmes Band Book. Carl Fischer, Inc. 


The following quotation tells the whole story. It 
is extracted from the foreword of the publication: 

“This little book has been written with the express 
purpose of providing two easy programs of seven 
numbers each. The numbers included in the first 
program are all of very easy grade and well within 
the capabilities of a band that has had a few months 
primary study of scales and exercises. 

“The numbers in the second program are slightly 
more difficult and should be attempted only after a 
few more months of study and practice. 

“It is to be noted that quite often the melodies are 
incorporated in such secondary parts as Horns, 2nd 
and 3rd Clarinets, 2nd and 3rd Trumpets, etc., 
making these parts more instructive and at the same 
time more interesting. In preparing these arrange- 
ments, technical and rhythmical difficulties, as 
affecting the various instruments, have been taken 
into consideration and awkward fingerings, in 
particular, have been avoided as much as possible. 

“Important parts and passages written for the 
individual instruments are all cued into the Con- 
ductor’s part, which is so arranged as to be playable 
on the piano for demonstration if so desired.” 

Lee M. LockHart 


The Pilgrim, M. L. Lake. Carl Fischer, Inc. 


The Universal Band Library may boast of this 
late addition. Too few grand marches are available 
for band and this gives us a very fine one. Its best 
use would be for outside work where great pomp and 
majesty are to be portrayed. The extensive brass 
strains are contrasted with flowing wood wind 
passages. Order U 1608. Lee M. Lockuart 


Suite Creole, J. Van Broekhoven. J. 

Fischer and Company. 

A suite in three well-contrasted parts, and of 
medium difficulty. The first part, “Calinda” is a 
rhythmic two form movement. A _ syncopated 
character continues throughout with variety being 
given by fine use of tone color. The second move- 
ment “Theme and Variations” is in pleasing variety 
to the first. It is a clear delightful use of variations 
on a given theme and is an acceptable contribution 
to high school orchestra music. The third part is 
rhythmic and strong. Its title ‘Humoresque” 
characterizes it well. Ler M. Locxkuart 


Safranek’s Guide to Harmony. Virtuoso 
Music School, Buffalo, New York. 


Mr. Safranek has given to us a clear condensed 
treatise on harmony. The publication is constructed 
as a series of lessons, twenty-six in number. An 
appendix gives solutions to the practice exercises. 
Nothing is found to which exception might be taken. 
All in all I think it would be a satisfactory text for 
school use, but possessed of special value for the 
individual who must learn without a teacher. 

Lee M. LocxHart 


College and University Bands, L. V. Buck- 
ton. Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Mr. Buckton gives a report of statistical nature 
covering the organization and administration of 
college and university bands. Cost of uniforms, 
teaching, and maintainance, together with dis- 
cussion of standards are among the items con- 
cerned in the report. Ler M. LockxHart 


La Rumba, Quinto Maganini. J. Fischer & 


Co. 

This number, a Cuban Rhapsody, is an interest- 
ing study of the more unusual type. Technical 
difficulties are present in sufficient degree to extend 
the finest high school orchestras. The instrumenta- 
tion includes second oboe, second bassoon, second 
horn and second trombone in addition to the usual 
parts. Lee M. LockHart 


Pennant Folio, School Orchestra ‘Series, Book 
I. Crawford Music Corp., 145 West 45th 
St., New York. 


J. W. Fay has selected seventeen pieces of merit 
and put them in folio form. The content is less 
familiar than that of most folio publications but in 
that very point hangs its usefulness. We are glad to 
welcome the Pennant Folio as an added richness 
given to school music. 

The instrumentation is complete even to saxo- 
phone parts. The treatment of each instrument is 
well conceived and executed. While the set is not 
strictly of beginning nature it is so put together that 
members of varying abilities may play together. 
The fourth violin part, for instance, deals entirely 
with open strings in the first two numbers, largely in 
the next few, and to a satisfactory degree in those 
remaining. The second clarinet part uses only notes 
below B, third line. For simplicity of string work, 
several sharps are necessary in many wind parts. 

f Lee M. Locxnart 


Fillmore Transition Band Book, Leon V. 
Metcalf. Fillmore Music House. 


For a long time we have needed a book which 
might take the band from its first unison work 
through to our simple band books. This rather 
awkward gap has been bridged exceedingly well by 
Mr. Metcalf in his Transition Band Book. After one 





START A SONG-O-PHONE SCHOOL BAND 
Children can ‘‘PLAY AT ONCE”’ 


SONG-O-PHONES develop healthy lungs and an ear for 

musical harmony in growing children. Will help monotones to sing 
Without study children can produce fine 
orchestral effects on these easy-played in- 
struments. Practical for Kindergarten 
children or High School Boys and Girls. 


Hundreds of successful Song-O-Phone 
School Bands endorsed by Supervisors of 
Music and Boards of Education have won 
hearty approval, because of combining 
educational qualities with amusement, in 
accordance with the most modern prin- 
ciples of teaching. 
Send for catalog and make your selection. 
20 different band instruments to choose 
from. 70c to $3.25 each. 
SONOPHONE CO. 

Dept. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE 
548 Wythe Ave. 
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| Standard SPRING COMETH 
| Material 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 


SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRAS | 
and BANDS 


Complete catalog and sample } 
books sent free upon request 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 
Music Publishers Since 1879 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 





bE A CANTATA #y Ricnarp Kountz 
| 


— $.A.B. — S.A.T.B. 
Liperat Quantity Discounts 


— S.S.A. 
ate 


AN IpEAL FEATURE 


for 
SPRING or 
COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Suitable for Upper Grades, 
Junior or Senior High School 


q 


Orchestration for Rental 











M. WITMARK & SONS 
1659 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


























MUSIC FOR RENT 


Established in 1900 
Standard Non-Royalty Operas 
with Stage Director's 
Guides and Orchestrations 
We Specialize in Gilbert & Sullivan Works 

















ALSO 
Audran— Mascot Mascagni— , 
Balfe—Bohemian Girl Cavalleria Rusticana 
. Planquette— 
Bizet—Carmen Chimes of Normandy 
Flotow— Martha (Bells of Corneville) 
Jakabowski— Wallace—Maritana 


Verdi—Aida 


Two Vagabonds 
Il Trovatore 


(Music of Erminie) 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY INC. 


Beacon Street Boston 
Send for complete list 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


WILL FIND 9 
HUNTZINGER’S 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 
Ideally Adapted To Their Needs 

Each of the —~ yy y—~ has been selected 
with careful regard f ext and Vocal adaptability. 
TWO PART SONGS FOR BOYS 


6000 O’Hara Give A Man A Horse He Can 
ts See eaine eas e840 $.15 
6001 Brown Dose eae | FERS .15 
6002 Scott Good Luck, Mister Fisherman .15 
TWO PART TREBLE 

2025 Turner- 

Maley Awakening................. 15 

THREE PART TREBLE 

2024 Berwald Ride Out on Wingsof Song.. .15 
2026 Turner- 

Maley’ The Fields O’Ballyclare..... .15 
2027 Brown A Cabin On the Bayou...... 15 
2028 Scott The Wind’s In The South. 18 
2029 Oteo An Old Love (Mi Viejo Amor) .15 
2030 Hoff- 

meister Wee Fiddle Moon. . 15 
2031 Rusk The Springtime of The Year. 15 

MALE—4 PART 
3021 Berwald Ride Out On Wings of Song 15 
3022 Grosvenor When Nature is Awake..... 15 
3023 Smith In The Northland...........  .15 
MIXED—4 PART 

1004 Berwald Ride Out On Wings Of Song 18 
1006 Klu- How Can I — —_ 

chansky Russia.. e ; 15 

S.A. B. 

5004 Brown The Bird and the Squirrel... .15 
5005 Brown A Cabin on the Bayou......  .15 


If unable to procure these numbers 
from your regular dealer, copies will 
be sent On Approral upon request to 
R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 
113 W. 57th St., Steinway Hall, New York 
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month of embouchure work a band can start the 
first number in this new publication. The music is 
well graded from numbers one to twenty-one. Play- 
ing problems are met with one by one and in sen- 
sible order. A Conductor’s half score gives very 
clearly the work of all sections thereby eliminating 
all waste time in finding mistakes. Mr. Metcalf 
realizes that fast teaching can be done only when 
the teacher has at hand the problems of each part. 
Lee M. Locxuart 


The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade by Osbourne, McConathy, W. 
Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, 
Mabel E. Bray. Silver, Burdett and Co. 


This is the first complete recognition on the part 
of educational music editors of the Kindergarten as 
an integral part of the school system and a definite 
attempt to meet its particular needs. 

There are in the Kindergarten part of the book 8 
numbers for Toy Orchestra, each of which is good 
musically stimulating a desire for different types 
and gradations of sound; 12 numbers nicely chosen 
for Rhythm Play; 9 beautiful passages from familiar 
compositions to be played for “Moods” and 10 
charming excerpts from the masters for woes Be my 
forces of nature, etc. There is a nice correlation in 
these last two sections between the songs the 
children sing and the music to which they listen. 

The section devoted to the First Grade is built 
upon the same plan with a change of emphasis with 
18 numbers for Toy Orchestra, 4 for Rhythm Play, 
11 games and Play Activities and 12 Rote Songs 








New Catalog 






EW quality instrument cata- 

log just out, contains 96 

_pages of the useful in- 
formation which has characterized 
the catalogs of Wm. Lewis & Son 
for many years. Describes care- 
fully selected lines of violins and all 
accessories sfully graded for the 
student, teacher and concert artist. 
Prices direct by mail. The weil- 
known Lewis qualities only. Sent 
free and without obligation on re- 


A Set of Extra quest. On request also: a list of 
UALITY genuine old violins—a wonderful 
IOLIN 98c selection. 

age og regular Professional Violinists 

prices are: —You will find our goods depend- 


able, our prices reliable and our 
service prompt at all times. Your 


“Wondertone”’ SteelE$ .10 
_— "A 30 








.60 professional card will be appre- 
lo. 85 Silver G 1.25 ciated. (5413) 
Total regular value $2.25 
-toyou .... $.98 
pincce. og citwore = Wm. Lewis & Son 
violinists. If after trying 
strings, they String manufacturers, makers and 


. no 
matter what their condi- 
tion, and we’ll refund your 
money. Only one set to a 
customer. 


importers of violins and ac- 
cessories, established 1886 


209 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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for Aural Observation. The teacher helps are potent 
and suggestive and if an occasional setting of a 
poem is disappointing the balance is on the positive 
side. Susan T. CanFIELD 


Sing With Me—G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York. 


A song journey through the alphabet from After- 
noon to Zebra with the Music-Man. As usual the 
author’s harmonies add much to the melodies. 
Many of the songs are attractive. 

Susan T. CANFIELD 


Victor Records. Special List No. 7, Educa- 
tional 

The detailed comments which follow must be 
preceded by an expression of admiration for the 
splendid material which the Victor company con- 
tinues to provide especially for educational work. 
All phonograph catalogs contain much material 
that is suitable for school use, but no recording 
company has issued so much and such fine special 
school material as has this company. 

Special List No. 7 contains a wide variety of 
materials, all of which is distinctly useful for school 
work and practically all of which should be in the 
record-library of every school that attempts thoro 
and serious work in appreciation. 
Vocal Music. Number 22075 is one of the most 

useful records ever published for use with high 
school vocal groups, especially in those schools 
which attempt serious work of the a cappella variety. 
The record contains de Lassus’ ‘“‘Matona, Lovely 
Maiden” and Jannequin’s “Au joli feu,” both 
beautifully sung by the Motet and Madrigal Group 
under the direction of Dr. H. Opiensky. This ty 
of music offers unlimited opportunities to the 
capable choral director, and no-where have we seen 
a better example than this record to guide that 
director’s work. 

Numbers 22081 and 22082 contain four of the 
most familiar British folk songs, sung by a solo 
voice; and number 22083 contains four of our pa- 
triotic songs, also sung by the baritone Ralph 
Crane. The records are good, but have a compara- 
tively limited usefulness. 
National High School Orchestra. Three records are 

included in this tremendously interesting set, 
made by the orchestra last summer at the camp 
at Interlochen under the direction of Joseph E. 
Maddy. Number 22094 contains the Andante 
Cantabile (second movement) of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony; it is played with real zest and musician- 


@ 

Jena As 
disp Ee 
Organize a Rhythm Band! 

It’s easy to organize Rythm Bands with 
the Ludwig Instruction Book. The Super- 
visor just passes the instruments and books 
on to the teachers, without any long explana- 
| tions. Write for free booklet-— 

“How To OrGanizE a RytHM Banp” 
| LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Dept. 618B 
1611 N. Lincoln Street © Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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A Quartet of New Winners 


SUNNY OF SUNNYSIDE— A delightful new oper- 
etta in two acts, for unchengre voices, Lively and 
interesting plot. Requires 11 boys, !2 girls (princi- 
pals), and a chorus of about 30 children. 1 simple 
exterior, with complete stage directions. The chil- 
dren will love it. Time, 2 hours. Price, $1.00. 
THE INN OF THE GOLDEN CHEESE—Indians, 
*n’everything! The songs,for unchanged voices, are 
tuneful and easy tolearn. 1 simple interior. Full 
stage directions. One act, requiring 12 boys, 6 girls, 
with chorus of 20 or more children. Time, 45 min- 
utes. For intermediate grades. Price, 75 cents. 
THE PASTRY COOK AND THE PIRATE— Pirates, 
shipwrecks, and plenty of excitement! Here is a 
| swashbuckling plot, peppered with genuine 
humor. Dances and songs are sure winners. Com- 
plete description of scenes, dances, and costumes 
makes it easy tostage. For junior and senior high 
schools. Three acts, 17 boys, 13 girls, chorus of 20 
or more young people. One interior, one exterior, 
both easy. Time, 2 hours. Price, $1 
DOWN AMONG THE FAIRIES— A trip to fairy- 
land containing a real surprise. Tuneful melodies 
and fairy dances easy to teach with complete stage 
directions. One act, 11 boys, 12 girls, chorus of 
or more children. One simple exterior set. Time, 
lhour. For children of intermediate grades. 
ice, 75 cents. 
Each book is printed on an excellent quality of 
per, well bound and sewed to open flat, measur- 
ng 7 x 10% inches, with a stout paper cover hand- 
somely designed in two colors. Full stage directions, 
descriptions of scenes and costumes, and directions 















for dances included in each operetta. 
Denison's plays and entertainments are known every- 
where. Established over 50 years. Send for catalog. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 98 
623 S.Wabash Avenue - Chicago, illinois 
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Denisonr's 


LER) 


| The Small 
Portable =| sTARR-MADE 
Practice ||| GRAND & 
KEYBOARD ||) UPRIGHT 
| PIANOS 


To use with class plan 
of piano instruction. 
Regular piano size keys, 
ivorine covered. Piano | 
action spring under each 


| 

| are standard equipment 

| 

| 
gives pianistic touch. | 

| 


| in hundreds of Ameri- 
||| a's school rooms. 
| Backed by a rich beri- 
||| tage of 59 years of fine 
| piano building. Special 
| discounts to the educa- 


Well built, carried like 


violin case.Handsomely 








finished in black leather- tional field. New litera- 
ette. Write for quantity ture now ready. 
prices. 








_ The STARR PIANO COMPANY 


RICHMOND INDIANA 


| 














JUST ISSUED 
Schmidt's 
Rhythmic Orchestra’ 


Series 


f 





es) 




















Volume I.—Contents 
GLADYS CUMBERLAND, Hungarian Dance 
Naval Cadets’ March 
ROBERT SCHUMANN, The Merry Peasant 
TWO SCOTTISH DANCES, I. Reel 
II. Highland Fling 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, Rustic Festival 
I. A Holiday Parade II. Dance on the Green 
Parts for piano conductor, child conductor, violin (ad 
lib.) triangle, tambourine, castanets, cymbals, drums. 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 406a) 

Price, Complete... ccccccccccccccccccscess $1.25 net 
Piano Duet Parts for optional use with the above 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 405a) 

Prien, GUGNBEBOR. . cccccccccccccccsscccsccceess 75 net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
120 Boylston St., Boston—8 West 40th St., New York 




















The “Symphony” New Counter- 
Balancing Baton 


A technically constructed type of conductors baton 
made to carry it’s weight in the very neat handle, the 
form of which is pleasing to the touch, giving be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand of un- 
7 weight. Length of baton 20 inches, weight 
two one half drams. Accepted by the Board of 
Education of Rochester, Buffalo, Michigan, and Illinois. 
Used exclusively in the conducting class of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., The Curtis Institute 
at Philadelphia, The National High School Orchestra 
Camp Association at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and several 
Canadian cities. 

Used by Eugene Goossens, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Serge 
Koussevitzky, John Philip Sousa, Joseph E. Maddy, 
etc. Handsome compact case of six as per illustration, 
price $12.50. Per doz. (less case) $15.00. Will be sent 
for inspection and trial upon requisition. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


JOHN W. DAWSON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
223 Brooks Ave. Telephone Genesee 3487 
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ship. Number 22095 contains an arrangement of 
the Grieg Hjertesar (Opus 34), and a very interest- 
ing American number, “Cripple Creek,” from 
Stringfield’s “‘Southern Mountain Suite,” written 
somewhat in the manner of a Grainger folk-tune 
arrangement and played with a sympathetic aban- 
don. Number 35974 contains the Stoessel arrange- 
ment of the familiar Song of the Volga Boatmen 
and two numbers from Busch’s ‘“Ozarka Suite’”— 
“At Sunset” and “The Hill-Billies’ Dance.” 

From a purely objective standpoint these three 
records are a splendid addition to any library of 
orchestral music. But to anyone who realizes the 
how and the why of these records—the National 
High School Orchestra and the Camp, epitomizing 
as they do the best in our wonderfully fine school 
development in instrumental music all over the 
country—here is something much finer and more 
significant than the mere music would indicate. 
School music teachers should all be grateful to the 
Victor Company for making these fine records avail- 
able as an inspiration to their students. 


“Wand of Youth’ Suites 1 and 2. (9470-9472; 
9594-9595) Sir Edward Elgar here conducts the 
London Symphony Orchestra in his two suites, 
the first of which was written when he was a boy of 
14 and the second when he was past 70. Both 
suites are highly programatic and imaginative; a 
comparison of the two is most interesting from the 
standpoint of the development of Elgar himself. 
The recordings are uniformly splendid. Here is 
useful material indeed; usef@l for several different 
purposes at several different stages in the study of 
appreciation. 


Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture.” (22098-22099) This 
music is not childish, but is decidedly written for 
children, young and old. The suite (for it is that 
rather than an overture) consists of a clever weaving 
together of some twelve childhood songs and sing- 
ing games. Little children will find joy in recog- 
nizing these friends in their fancy dresses, and 
older children will find the dresses no less interesting 
than the tunes which wear them! 


Three miscellaneous orchestral recordings are found in 
this special set: Number 22131 contains two 
traditional folk-dance tunes—Guion’s transcription 
of “Turkey in the Straw’’ and Sowerby’s transcrip- 
tion of “The Irish Washerwoman,” both of which 
are cleverly and interestingly done. Number 22144 
contains two of Skilton’s arrangements of American 
Indian themes—a Cheyenne War Dance and a 
Shawnee Indian Hunting Dance. Number 35988 
contains two movements from the Goldmark Rustic 
Weddin, Symphony—the “Bridal Song” and the 
“Serenade.’ 


The Louts Mohler Series. (22160-22179 inclusive) 
There are twenty double-faced records in this 
series, which was issued for use with Mr. Mohler’s 
last book, ““Teaching Music from an Appreciative 
Basis’ (C. C. Birchard & Co.) The set contains a 
very wide variety of material, practically all of 
which should be most useful to the appreciation 
teacher whether or not he is using the text which 


| {these records illustrate. 


Except for two records, all of this music is orches- 
tral. The exceptions are 22161, which is a group 
ff small MacDowell numbers played on the piano, 
tnd 22167, one side of which is violin with piano 


|ccompaniment. One cannot help but wonder why 
Mr. Mohler insisted on instrumental arrangements 


or part of this music—for such things as ‘Sweet 
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and Low,” excerpts from Lohengrin in which the 
vocal parts are taken by solo instruments, the 
Chopin A Major Prelude, some of the most at- 
tractive songs from Hansel and Gretel, and such 
folk songs as “John Peel” and “The Ash Grove.” 
The recordings are uniformly satisfying. One 
might easily pick flaws in details, but to do that 
would seem illogical in the face of such an array 
of fine things. This series of records will surely 
fill a very real need in hundreds of school rooms. 
Piano. The Chopin Waltz in G Flat Major and 
Grieg’s “To Spring” are well played and well 
recorded on number 22153. The pianist is Myrtle 
C. Eaver. Paut J. WEAVER 














INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Penn State Summer Session 
June 30 to August 8 
For Teachers and Supervisors 

| of Music 
Special Courses for Directors of 
Bands and Orchestras 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Exceptional facilities, delightful climate 
and environment, ample provision for 
entertainment and recreation. 

All work approved by state department 
of education as applicable toward 
certification or degree. 





For illustrated bulletin descriptive of the 
forty courses in this institute 
Address 
Director of Summer Sessions, 


Tue Pennsytvania State CoLitece 
Strate Cotyece Pa. 




















UNIVERSAL SONG 


Voice Training Text Book—at the 
National Conference—Frederick H. 
Haywood, Author, will be glad to dis- 
cuss your Voice Training Class prob- 
lems—Room 551A Stevens Hotel. 








APPOINTMENTS DESIRABLE } 
520 Steinway Hall New York | 
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THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Music Department 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 


many helpful hints for your special 
needs. Complete stock; instant and 
courteous service. 


Lyon n& Healy 


| Wabash at Jackson 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















T uo Gp Birds| | THE CLARK-BREWER 
wo iY s _ TEACHERS AGENCY 
\ K ) Music Department 
ith One Stone | C. E. LUTTON, Director 
at the | Lyon & Healy Building 
N. M. S. Conference 7 —_— 
isin touch with the better positions. 
N: MATTER what branch of music When you come to the Supervisor 
you are interested in, you will be Conference in March COME to 
| well repaid to visit the Lyon & Healy ROOM 533A- Stevens Hotel and talk 
| display at the Conference. Then visit over the new position you want. 
| our new store—old address— where In the meantime 
trained experts will gladly give you Send for our Special Music 




















THEY WILL SING. 


Happily - - Cheerfully - - Willingly 
WHEN THE MUSIC AND LYRICS APPEAL 


We publish a series of 23 small books, the sales of which have already reached more than a million copies. 
Hundgeds of thousands more. Each contains the kind of school songs pupils love to sing. 











A few of the books are entitled The Coronet, The Jewel, Premier Assembly and Chorus Book 
The Crown, The Sceptre, Keystone Songs. (23 in all) for High Schools, Glee Clubs etc. Cloth Bound 60 cents 
15 cents each, $12.50 the hundred. Child Life in Song. Cloth Bound 75 cents. 


EXAMINATION COPIES (Returnable to teachers on request.) Postal is sufficient 


2istand Arch Sts) HALL-MACK COMPANY, Publishers Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Music Co., 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











THE 
MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


The Only Real Scien- 
tific Instrument for Ed- 
ucators, Teachers of 
School Music, Scholars 
and Musicians to Ob- 
tain the Standard Pitch 
of a musical note. 


Write in for Particulars 
VIEW = Manufactured by 





VIEW 


BOTTOM par. may 19, 1928 


TOP PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
OTHER PAT. PENDING Wm. Kratt Co. OTHER PAT. PENDING 


6 Redmond St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Distributors, LINDNER PITCH PIPE CO. 17 Spruce Street, New York City 
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Columbia Masterworks Series. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company continues 
its admirable series of complete recordings of great 
masterworks, the number having now passed 130. 
Many of the earliest recordings in this series are 
now being re-recorded by the new electric process, 
and many completely new recordings are rapidly 
coming out. All of this material is distinctly useful 
in the advanced courses in high schools and in ap- 
preciation and history courses in colleges and 
universities. The following comments are neces- 
sarily brief, and will serve only as an indication of 
the wealth ‘of fine material to be found here. One 
cannot review the Masterworks Sets without 
expressing gratitude and admiration for the splendid 
way in which the Columbia Company is making 
a large amount of great music available for stu- 
dents, teachers and music lovers. 


Set 94 is another valuable addition to the recorded 
Schubert a. It contains the Sonatina in D, 
Opus 197, No. 1, for violin and piano, and the 
Moments M vor Ta Opus 94, for piano. The former 
is played by Albert Sammons and William Mur- 
doch, sterling artists who are better known in 
England than here; the latter by Ethel Leginska, 
whose fine work is known everywhere. Both works 
are played with authority and with an admirable 
restraint. The second work is one of the best piano 
recordings this company has produced. 
Set 117, Brahms, Concerto in D, Opus 77, for violin 
and orchestra, is played by Szigeti with the Hallé 
Orchestra under the direction of Sir Hamilton 
Harty. It is a very fine recording of a tremendously 
interesting work, but the present reviewer cannot 
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March 24th | 

and 28 
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rae and while in Chicago, 

(2) Visit the 
EpUCATIONAL Music BUREAU 

The world’s greatest source of School Music Supplies 
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quite agree with those critics who have given it 
unstinted praise when comparing it with the Victor 
recording which is played by Kreisler. Szigeti is a 
great violinist, but there are many times in this 
recording when his tone leaves much to be desired. 
And, be it the fault of the orchestra or of the re- 
cording, there are many places in which one is alto- 
gether too conscious of individual instruments and 
does not feel the blended unity which the orchestra 
should be; and where Szigeti himself is almost lost 
in these over-prominent emphasisings of other 
individual instruments. The student of Brahms 
or of this type of music should by all means have 
both sets of recordings in his library. 
Set 119, Tschaikowsky, Symphony Pathetique (num- 
ber 6, 'BMinor)is played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Oscar Fried. This 
is another case where the teacher and the serious 
student should have at least two sets of recordings. 
The present set is admirable from many stand- 
points; it is particularly fine in the clarity and 
definiteness of the softer and more mysterious 
passages, such as the very first part of the first 
movement, which has never before been so ade- 
quately recorded. 

A comparison of this set with its predecessor in 
the series, old number 5 plaved by Sir Henry Wood 
and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, gives a vivid 
picture of the improvements which the Columbia 
Company has made in its methods of recording. 
Set 95, Schubert, Quintet in C Major, Opus 163, is 

played by the London String Quartet, the added 
cello being by Horace Britt. Splendid artists whose 
reading of the score is both live and authoritative, 
combined with fine recording of a great master- 
piece, make this set one to value highly. 

Set 98, Grieg, Concerto in A Minor, Opus 16, is 
played by Ignaz Friedman with orchestra con- 
ducted by Phillippe Gaubert. Since this is one of 
the most frequently used of the great piano sonatas, 
the set will find a wide use in the high schools. 
Friedman plays the work brilliantly, and the 
orchestra is entirely adequate. One feels, however, 
that the mechanics of recording this work were not 
successfully worked out; the piano is in many 
passages so loud that its recording becomes quite 
unpianistic. If one can sit two rooms away from 
the machine while this set is being played, he can 
enjoy it thoroly. 
Set 105, Mozart, Symphony No. 39, in E Flat, Opus 
543, is a re-recording of old set number 4. In 
both cases Felix Weingartner conducts, the or- 
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For Class Teaching 


Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 


Many thousands of children are hap- 
pily learning to play correctly by the 
Stuber Method. Pupils actually enjoy 
practicing the familiar rote Melodies and 
Nursery Songs. 

For Orchestra Ensemble 


Stuber’s Grade School 
Orchestra No. 1 
The selections contained in this book 


provide ample material for school func- 
tions and programs. 


Supervisors and Teachers 
write for 
Free Sample Violin Part 
We shall exhibit in ROOM 519-A at 
National Conference 
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Reading and Music 
Appreciation 


You are already surveying your Course of Study with 
the view to its improvement during the School Year 
1930-1931. Try 
“Primary Music A and B 
As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks”’ 
Supplemented by 
The Arfredgar Flash Cards 
(Series A and Series B) 
and 
“Cheerful Songs For Little Songsters" 
(All by French) 
Scientifically devised; proved by years of practical use 
in the schoolroom, under all sorts of conditions. 


“*You have made a fine book, a real contribution to 
the problem of starting children to read music.” 
Edward B. Birge. 


Sent on approval—30 days. 


“English and Music in the 
French, 


Write for free booklet 
Pedagogy of Reading.” 
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78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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A professional school of the University, 
granting the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Music, in 4 and 5 years... . 
A teaching staff of national suvetation. 

. Assigned Liberal Arts studies with- 
out extra charge. . .. Public School Music 
Department recognized as leader in this 
field. New Department of Church 
and Choral Music meets a great need 
in Music education. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Location near a great metropolitan 

music center. Cultural advantages 

of a large University. Recreational 

opportunities of a beautiful lake 
shore campus. 


Bulletins on request 
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chestra in the new set being the Royal Philharmonic. 
This is one of the most beautiful of Mozart’s orches- 
tral works, and this splendid recording of it will be 
welcomed by many. 
Set 108, Brahms, Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, is 
also played by Weingartner and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. Von Bulow called this work a ‘Tenth 
Symphony,” a successor to the Beethoven Ninth. 
Weingartner gives a forceful reading of the score, 
and the set is almost indispensable in any library 
of symphonic music. 
Set 92, Schubert, Sonata in G Major, Op. 78, for 
piano, is played by Leff Pouishnoff, who since 
1926 has been familiar to American audiences. 
This sonata is conceded by most critics to be 
Schubert’s finest piece of writing for the piano. 
It is beautifully played by Pouishnoff, with a fine 
balance of strength and poetic insight; and the re- 
cording itself is really fine, one of the best piano 
recordings this or any company has issued. 
Set 97, Schubert, Octet in F Major, Opus 166, is 
played by the Lener Quartet and four English 
musicians of high standing in their own country. 
The work is scored for the usual four strings plus 
string bass, clarinet, bassoon and French horn. 
Our high schools are placing more and more emphasis 
on small chamber groups, and as our high school 
instrumental work grows there will undoubtedly 
be more and more cities in which such works as this 
Octet are not illogical as study material and pro- 
gram material. A fine recording like that given 
here is of the greatest value to students in such am- 
hitious groups; and, of course, the set should prove 
valuable to teachers in many other connections. 
How many of us realize, for instance, that in the 
second movement of this work, which we rarely 
ean hear in its original form, occurs one of the most 
glorious of all of Schubert’s themes, made familiar 
to all of us thru rearrangements for other instru- 
ments? 
Set 120 contains the first nine Preludes and Fugues 
from Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord, played by 
Harriet Cohen. Every piano teacher in the coun- 
try should own these records; every high school 
and college teacher of appreciation or history must 
own and use these records. For we rarely hear 
Bach as it should be played, in this country; and we 
may all hear it here, in almost perfect form. Each 
of these Preludes and Fugues has its own mood, its 
own emotional content to which the perfection of 
technical detail must be completely subservient; 
and Miss Cohen understands them and plays them 
from just that viewpoint. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the Columbia Company will continue this 
series, going on thru the entire Forty-Eight. 
Set 180 contains four movements of Albeniz’ 
Iberia. This suite was written originally for 
piano, and is probably the most considerable con- 
tribution which Albeniz made to modern music. 
Before his death he orchestrated the first two move- 
ments at the suggestion of Enrique Fernandez 
\rbos, conductor of the Madrid Symphony; Arbos 
later re-orchestrated these two and four other 
movements. Set 130 contains four of these, played 
by the Madrid Symphony under Arbos’ direction. 
Tremendously interesting music, vivid orchestra- 
tion and splendid recording make this set distinctly 
desirable. We have all too few recordings of really 
good modern works; more recordings might in- 
crease the number of works worth recording! 
Set 128 contains the Cesar Franck Quartet in D 
Vajor, played by the London String Quartet. 
Franck was a genius in tonal architecture, and 
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D’Indy calls this quartet “the most astonishing 
conception of his mind.” As in several of Franck’s 
larger works, the entire quartet is based on one 
single generating theme; nothing in music can be 
more interesting than the careful study of the 
forms and values with which this theme is clothed. 
This set of records deserves a month of study! 
Set 127 contains the familiar Grieg Sonata in C 
Major, Opus 45, for violin and piano, played by 
Toscha Seidel and Arthur Loesser. The work is 
played with great intensity;some passages seem to 
have almost a quality of fierceness—an effect due 
partly to the very ‘‘fat’” tone which Seidel fre- 
quently uses. The whole work is done with a 
freshness and vigor which holds and renews one’s 
interest. 
Set 129 contains Stravinsky's “Le Sacré du Prin- 
temps,” a Ballet Suite for orchestra which bears the 
sub-title “A Picture of Pagan Russia.” Stravinsky 
is as different from Albeniz as Russia is different 
from Spain; and this suite is Stravinsky with a 
vengeance’ As conducted by the composer the 
music seems, to one who listens to it for the first 
time, pretty much of a jumble of sounds and 
rhythms and harmonies and discords; on second 
and third hearings the jumble begins to clear itself 
up, and the interests which were largely suspected 
on the first hearing become real. For many who 
have limited opportunities to listen to really modern 
music in the orchestral field, this set of records will 
offer a real opportunity. No music teacher, no 
matter how predisposed he may be against the in- 
vasions of many of the tendencies in modern music, 
can ignore the things that are being written today; 
and the probability is that his predisposition will be 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


Founded 1884, Incorporated 1901 


The Second Combined Eastern and 
Western Session takes place at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., July 
9-30, 1930. 


The enlarged faculty makes possible 
more individual instruction in class, and 
more frequent conferences for student 
guidance. 


The educational symposium provides 
some of the foremost lecturers in music 


and education. - 


The Fifth Annual Music Festival offers 
the inspiration of performance with 
chorus, orchestra, and soloists. 


New courses include extensions of the 
Instrumental work, and English Folk 
Dancing as additions to the regular 
work. 


For details write to 
Charles E. Griffith, 39 Division St., Newark,N. J. 
Olga E. Hieber, 221 East 20th St., Chicago, II. 








___ENDURING____ 


Not every series of music texts 
has stood the test of time 
as have the 








CONGDON MUSIC nn 


n these modern times they are as signally pro- 

gressive as at their inception. Those who know 
are saying now, as they did twenty years ago— 
of the Primer—‘‘the very best book on the market 
for sight reading. I have never found anything to 
take its place’’—of Number Five (since 1923)— 
“still the best three-part book on the market.” 





_______ BRIGHTEN UP____— 


with a Congdon book here, another there—six in 
all. Your backward classes need them to make 
music easier—your ‘opportunity’ classes to add 
interest and zest and fuller enjoyment of good 
music. 





C.H. CONGDON Publisher 
518 West 26 New York 





























Teach the Children Music the Modern Practical Way 
PIANO PLAYING by HARMONY DIAGRAMS 


by Zay Rector Bevitt 


| for Individual or Class Instruction. It holds their interest 
and advances rapidly. Descriptive Booklets on request. 
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| Arthur Jordan Conservatory | 
of Music 
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Metropolitan School of Music 
INDIANA COLLEGE OF Music &Fring ARTs 
Affiliated with Butler University 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Public School Music Course— State 
Accredited. 1930 Summer Session 
— June 16th to July 19th 
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Public School Music Summer Normal Course 
ix Weeks Intensive Study 

June 23-Aug 2 | 
Russet V. Moraan, Director 
Course includes al! subjects necessary for the super- 
visor of Music in grades, high school, normal school 
and college. Leads to degree of Bachelor of Education. | 
pa faculty in attendance. Dormitories for men | 
and women students. Summer vacation opportunities | 
of a beautiful lake shore city. 
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altered by thoro familiarity with these new things, 
which can come only thru constant rehearings. (In- 
cidentally, the “Dance of the Adolescents” in the 
first movement does not automatically classify 
this suite as suitable for junior high school use!) 


Set 125 is a re-recording of old set 7, the Haydn 

Quartet in D Major, Opus 76, No. 5. Not only 
does the new set have the advantage of better 
recording processes, but it also has the superiority 
which comes from the growth in the artistic powers 
of the Lener Quartet itself. Haydn is being better 
understood and appreciated today than ever before, 
and nowhere have we heard a finer recording of 
any of his works than this. 


Set 126 contains the Mendelssohn Symphony No. 3, 
Opus 56 (Scotch Symphony.) The recording is 
by Weingartner and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. This set will be all the more welcome in 
America because of the fact that our conductors 
play this particular work rather infrequently. 
Pau J. WEAVER 


Choral Octavo material has been submitted 
for review by the following publishers: 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. B. Cramer & Co., London. (Edward Schuberth 

& Co., N. Y.) 

Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, N. Y. 

Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The H. W. Gray Co., New York. 

R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York. 

Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corporation, 

New York. 

Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Oxford University Press, New York. 
Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York. 

From more than three hundred the following 
compositions commend themselves, either because 
of special appropriateness to our needs or because 
of superiority: 


J. B. Cramer & Co.: The first five numbers oj 
“The Songs of the North,’ traditional Scotch 
melodies, arranged by Malcolm Lawson, unison 
with piano accompaniment, in very usable form. 
O can ye sew Cushions, The Skye Boat Song, Turn 
ye to me, Leezie Lindsay, The bonnie Banks o’ 
Loch Lomond. They should be very useful as 
material for folk programs. From the same house 
comes an exquisitely lovely setting of “I know a 
Bank,” by Martin Shaw, for Soprano and Alto. 

The Oxford University Press: For two treble 
voices: The Grasmere Carol, by Arthur Somervell, 
and “Arise, fair Maid,” with traditional tune and 
words, arranged by Gerrard Williams. For three 
treble voices there is ‘““Adam lay i-bounden” a 
charming old carol by J. M. Joseph. It changes 
frequently from measures of five to three and back 
again, with an occasional measure of four, so that 
it might be thought more useful as a time study 
than as a song, but the lyric quality is there. 


The Paterson Publications with the most promise 
are four in number: For two treble voices “(Come 
let us all a-Mayi ing go,” from Handel’ s Semele; for 
three treble voices “Let us wander,” from Handel's 
“L’Allegro”’; for four male voices an arrangement of 
“‘Here’s to Old Bohemia,” a Bohemian folk song, 


and “He is gone on the Mountain” by David 
Stephen. 
Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corporation 


make a contribution to Soprano, Alto and Bass 
literature in “Night Song,’”’ by Dorothy Radde 
Emery, in which the melody lies in the Bass. 

The Arthur P. Schmidt Company have a 1921 
edition of a Concone-Stafford duet for Soprano and 
Alto, “The Oriole,” which is a very vocal, sustained 
and musical bit; a trio for two Sopranos and Alto, 
“Ring out, sweet Bells,” by Alfred Moffat, which 
is a useable song such as a Senior High School 
Girl’s Club could use on programs; a Christmas song 
for four mixed voices, “Through the Dark the 
Dreamers Came” by Mable W. Daniels, which has 
nobility and reverence as well as melodic charm; 
and ‘‘Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay” by Grant 
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for Soprano, Alto and Bass, by Homer N. Bartlett, 
a direct and straightforward bit of writing with no 
feminine frills to cramp its sturdy swing; and a 
Soprano and Alto arrangement of Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomis’ The Argument, our old friend, the 
Katydid, in an altered dress. A Junior Glee Club 
would enjoy doing it. 
Hutpaw JANE KENLEY 

















JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Iilinois Champions 1924-5-6. National Champions 1926-7-8 
A. R. McAllister, Director 

Joliet, Illinois 
Mr. W. M. Eby, March 7, 1929 

President Virtuoso Music School, 

Buffalo, New York. 

Dear Mr. Eby:— 

I received the copy of “Safranek’s Guide to Har- 
| mony’’ and also your new French Horn book. I have 
— over the French Horn book very thoroughly and 

ave tried out in my work for the past six months 
your cornet, clarinet and saxophone tutors. 

These books are unusually well planned to teach 
modern methods of playing these instruments. They 
are complete as to detail, the various exercises are 
arranged in proper sequence for systematic advance- 
ment, the theories are correct, and the books in general 
show the hand of a master who thoroughly under- 
stands the instrument and the psychology of teaching 
the same. I find them the best I have yet seen and I 
shall be glad to recommend them as such. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ARM-RC (Signed) _ A. _R. Mc: AL L ISTER } 
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